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AYRSHIRE COW—BEACON BELLE. — Drawn ana Enyraved for the American Agriculturist. 


On a recent visit to Beacon Stock Farm, 
Northport, L. I., we saw Beacon Belle with her 
young calf, and being struck with her splendid 
points as a model cow had her portrait taken 
for our readers. Those who have been edu- 
cated to observe the points which characterize 
the most perfectly formed and richly endowed 
animal will at first sight recognize the claims 
of Beacon Belle, while those without any spe- 
cial education in this respect may take this 
picture as a study of what a good milk cow 
should be. There is the general wedge shape 
of the whole body, deep in the hind-quarters 





and gradually tapering to a point at the muzzle. 
There is the fine muzzle; the dished face broad 
between the eyes, indicating great intelligence ; 
the large, bright, placid eye, denoting gentle- 
ness of disposition with activity and vivacity 
combined therewith ; the fine horn, the elegant 
neck, graceful and deer-like ; the well-developed 
chest, giving abundance of room for the lungs 
and heart to perform their functions; the 
straight back; the broad hips and large pelvis, 
giving ample room for the safe production of 
well-developed and good-sized calves: a full 
abdomen, showing abundant digestive capacity 





yet without any tendency to deformity or “ pot- 
belliness;” the extraordinary development of 
milk-vein and udder ; with the well-placed, full- 
sized teats, and finally the slender tail, well- 
tufted and long—all these points combine to 
make an animal which the experienced man 
would call perfect, and the inexperienced 
general observer would immediately declare to 
be a beautiful one. Beauty, however, is not 
the great test of the value of a cow. Beacon 
Belle has been a very profitable cow to her own 
ers, and her history in part will be found 
recorded in a Basket item in another place. 
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Calendar for November. 
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“Many a man wishes he was a farmer about 
these times,’’ remarked a distinguished lawyer 
during the recent financial panic. 

‘“*No doubt about that,” replied a prominent 
banker. 

Only a few weeks ago one of these men, himself 
a farmer’s son, spent some time on our farm, and 
from casual remarks that he made it was evident 
that he congratulated himself that he was not a 
farmer. 

‘ After all,”” we observed, ‘‘ the prosperity of the 
country depends to a great extent on our agricul- 
ture. Bankers and business men will find, sooner 
or later, that anything which hurts the farmer will 
hurt them. It is slow work digging money out of 
the soil, but successful agriculture is the true road 
to national wealth, and we are in great danger of 
overlooking this well-established fact.’’ 

We shall all suffer more or less from the panic. 
But the ultimate effect will be beneficial. It will 
clear the atmosphere. Financial men will realize 
that farmers, who are getting only from ten to 
thirty cents a bushel for corn, can not buy railroad 
bonds. 

As the readers of the American Agriculturist 
know, we have repeatedly predicted the present 
condition of affairs. We regret the loss and suf- 
fering. But it is well that we should all occasion- 
ally touch bottom, and realize whence our wealth 
and strength as a nation are derived. 

pala 
Hints about Work. 

Securing the Crops is the most important work of 
the month. Nota day or hour should Se lost. 

Potatoes on many farms are still in the ground. 
Make an effort to get them out at once. Nothing 
is to be gained by delay. The days are getting 


shorter and the weather colder and more uncertain. 
See Hints for last month. 

Corn Husking should be pushed vigorously for- 
ward. When corn is cheap we can often get it 
husked ‘on shares’? more economically than any 
other way. On our own farm we pay five cents for 





husking a bushel of ears -eten ol 
usking a bushel of ears. If the co: 
six cents. m 18 Poon, 

Poor, Soft Corn will scarcely pay for husking 
If it is dry enough to keep in a stack or barn, bet- 
ter stow it away stalks and all for feeding out in 
winter. In this case it is best to bind the cor 
into sheaves of convenient size to pitch and unload, 

Seed Corn, if not already selected, should be Be- 
cured at once. Good sound corn will be scarce jn 
many sections next spring. It is best preserved by 
hanging it up in traces. 

Corn Stalks should be drawn in as early as poggj- 
ble after the corn is husked. Let them be entirely 
free from external moisture. 

Root Crops should be gathered and stowed away 
for winter use. Mangels and other beets shoulda 
be first harvested, as they are most liable to injury 
from frost. 

Juarsnips may be left in the ground all winter 
without injury. 

Fall Plowing should be continued until stopped 
by frost. 

Wheat may still be top-dressed with manure, 
Many farmers have found benefit from spreading 
straw on the exposed parts of their wheat fields, 

Harrowing Wheat to kill weeds is well worth 
trying. It should be done when the ground is dry 
and on sunny days. It ill not hurt the wheat, 
and while in our own case it did not kill all the 
weeds it certainly destroys a good many of them. 

Surface Drainage should be attended to before 
the ground freezes. 

Underdraining in Winter can be done very econo- 
mnically, but it is necessary to prepare for it before- 
hand. 

Weeds and other Rubbish on the sides of stone. 
walls and ditches can sometimes be burnt to 
great advantage during dry weather in November. 


The Rushes and Coarse Grass on swamp land may: 
be burnt during a high wind. We have greatly 
improved the quality of the grass on such land by 
this treatment. Commence the work in the morn- 
ing so that the fire will be all out before you leave 
it for the night. It is well to burn the grass near 
the fences before setting fire to the main body. 
Have a bunch or two of willows with which to 
beat out the fire if there is danger of the fences 
being burnt. 

Stones can be drawn to advantage in winter; but 
it is necessary to loosen them now and place a 
stone under them to prevent them freezing fast to 
the earth. 

Buildings should be examined and put in repair 
for winter. It is a good time to paint them. 

Implements and Machines that will not be wanted 
until spring should be washed with petroleum and 
stowed away for the winter. Petroleum will pre- 
serve the wood and keep the iron from rusting. 


Manure should be drawn together in a snug pile, 
and not be left scattered about the yards. It will 
commence to ferment, and keep on fermenting 
moderately all winter. 

Potate Tops should be drawn to the yards, where 
they will be useful as an absorbent and make 
manure. 

Leaves and Muck may be gathered for bedding and 
manure. Stow them away under cover where they 
can be easily obtained as required. 

Fences should be examined and repaired. A nail 
in time saves nine. 

Cellars should be thoroughly cleaned. See that 
the windows fit snug and that they can be easily 
opened and shut. Bank up for winter if necessary. 
Put as few vegetables in the cellar as possible, and 
see that you have the means for perfect ventilation. 

Dry Earth is a capital disinfectant. Put a load 
or two of earth in barrels or in one corner of the 
cellar where it can be obtained as wanted in the 
winter. Should your cellar be damp in the spring 
this dry earth will be useful to scatter on the floor. 


Wood for winter should have been cut and piled 
months ago ; but if you have neglected it go to the 
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woods with axe and cross-cut saw and get a swpply 
of the best and dryest down wood or dead trees 
you can find. Split it and put in piles to dry. 
Make the piles where it will be convenient to get 
at them either now or jn winter. 

Sawdust, where straw is scarce, should be secured 
for bedding. 

Clover-Seed cut and lying in heaps in the field is 
not injured by frost; but it is well to lose no time 
in getting it into the barn. Thrash it during frosty 
weather. 

Hay Stacks, if you have now room in the barns, 
and unless they are well thatched, should be drawn 
in. If any part is damaged scatter some salt on it 
and put it separate from the rest. 

Animals need special care this month owing to 
the great changes in the weather. They need 
plenty of good food, and should be protected 
from storms. 

Horses that are. worked should no longer be 
turned out to pasture. And even those which are 
doing nothing and which are running in the fields 
should have access to shelter and be furnished 
with some dry food, such as straw, hay, stalks, etc. 

Grain is now comparatively cheap, and it is poor 
economy to feed straw and hay alone. With us, 
hay sells for more than corn-meal. Whatever 
agricultural writers may say to the contrary, our 
animals would approve of the plan of selling hay, 
if need be, and buying corn-meal. We think the 
animals are right. 

Milch-Cows should take on more or less fat at 
this time. Grass is usually not very abundant or 
nutritious at this season. Give the cows all they 
will eat, night and morning, of a mixture of one 
quart of corn-meal to a bushel of chaffed clover 
hay. If they do not eat more than half a bushel 
each of the mixture at a meal you may double the 
proportion of meal to advantage. Moisten the 
hay and sprinkle the corn-meal upon it and stir 

until well mixed. 

Calves should have abundance of nutritious food, 
and while they may still be allowed to run out 
during warm days should be comfortably housed 
at night. 

Sheep will pay well for a little grain every day— 
say half a pound each. If the pastures are poor 
feed a little straw or hay. Asheep well Novembered 
is half wintered. 


Old and Feeble Sheep should be sold to the butcher. 
It will not pay to winter them. 


Lambs ought to be separated from the rest of 
the flock and have the run of the best pasture. A 
little grain, say half a pound per day, and some 
clover hay will prove very beneficial. Let them be 
sheltered during storms. 

Breeding Hwes should be carefully selected. Re- 
ject all that have any defects. Feed liberally. 
Get a pure-bred ram. Put him with the flock five 
months before you wish the lambs to come. He 
should be fed a pound or so of grain perday. The 
better, in-moderation, the ewes are fed at this 
season the stronger and healthier will be the lambs, 
and the more of them. 

Fattening Pigs should be Dushed forward rapidly 
and sold as soon.as fat. Try to make them eat as 
much as they can digest. Give all the water they 
will drink. There is no truth in the idea, we 
think, that if pigs have access to water the pork 
will be soft. It is not well, however, to mix so 
much water with the food as to compel them to 
take more water than they wish. If they have 
_ cooked food give them some dry corn as well. - 


Young Pigs must have warm, dry, and comfort- 
able quarters and the best of food. If the floors 
of the pens are not tight, dry leaves are better for 
bedding than straw, as they will more perfectly 
exclude the cold air. 


@ ta 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


Although November will find most of the crops 
gathered at the North at least, still there remains 
enough to busy the gardener. There will be fences, 








and buildings and their surroundings will need re- 
pairing, and many little things will need putting to 
rights before snow and frost make their appear- 
ance. The season has been with some crops an 
unfortunate one, while with others a good harvest 
has been gathered, and it becomes every gardener to 
see that he plants only those crops which are rea- 
sonably certain to make fair returns for the labor. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting.—Should the ground remain open this 
month many fruit trees can be set and at a less 
cost than when the work is done in the spring. 
Now labor is plenty, and many a man at this season 
will accept a job at smaller wages than would be 
demanded in the spring. Do not, however, set 
trees in a wet or partly frozen soil; they will be 
likely to perish. Better occupy the time in cut- 
ting drains and preparing the soil properly. 
Trees not set out this fall must be heeled-in on a 
dry sandy soil where there is no danger of water 
settling during the winter. 

Fruit.—Any .remaining ungathered should be 
harvested at once and placed where the tempera- 
ture is as low as possible without danger of frost. 
Apples gathered late, stored in barrels and placed 
in alow temperature, will keep a long time. 

Cider.—Continue to make cider from the late 
varieties of apples, using only those which are free 
from rot. Cider made at this season, strained 
through sand to remove all pomace and impurities, 
may be barreled at once, and little-or no fermenta- 
tion will take place if kept cool. This makes a 
very fine quality of cider for use during the winter, 
as it remains sweet a long time. The barrel should 
be bunged up as soon as the cider is put into it. 

Vinegar.—All cider from inferior fruit should be 
made into vinegar. Keep the vinegar barrels open, 
and from time to time add cider, and in a few 
months or years, according to the temperature, 
good vinegar will be the result. 

Stocks.—Take up stocks for root grafting, assort, 
tie in bundles of convenient size, and bury where 
they can be got at readily during the winter. If 
packed in damp sawdust and put in a cool cellar 
they will keep equally well. 

Cions.—Cut at any time when the tree is not 
frozen. Store in sawdust. See that they do not 
dry out during the winter. 

Seedlings which need protection must not be 
covered until quite cold. Leaves are the cheapest 
and best covering which can be used, and they are 
also generally the easiest to procure. 

<astigtinss 
Fruit Garden. 

Fears which have been stored for ripening will, 
many of them, now be ready for marketing. If 
properly assorted they willl bring good prices. A 
good plan for marketing choice specimens of large 
varieties is to p!ace a single layer in a shallow box, 
wrapping each pear in soft white paper. 

Covering.—Attend to the covering of such plants 
as require protection during the winter. Try to 
apply it just as winter sets in. More plants are 
killed by covering too soon than are lost from de- 
laying the operation. In this latitude the last of 
this month or first of next is soon enough to cover. 

Grape- Vines.—There are nearly as many ‘‘ sys- 
tems’? in training and pruning grape-vines as there 
are persons who grow grapes, and it will be of no 
use to commend this or that system, as it depends 
a great deal upon what object one has in view in 
training. The different methods have been men- 
tioned from time to time in our columns, and we 
refer the novice to the numerous articles given for 
the last ten years. Suffice it to say that in what- 
ever style pruning may be done, one or more extra 
buds should be left on a cane than will be needed 
in the spring, so as to allow for the winter-killing 
which often happens. If possible, prune in the 
fall, for it is often difficult to prune early enough 
in the spring to prevent bleeding. 

Grape Cuttings.—Save the prunings of sueh vari- 
eties as it is desirable to propagate. Cut the 





wood into proper lengths, containing two or more 
buds; tie in bundles of not more than a hun- 
dred, and set in boxes of sand or light loam in the 
cellar. If bunches larger than a hundred cuttings 
are put into earth there is danger of decay. If 
people generally knew the ease with which grapes 
are propagated there would be more vineyards, or 
at least more families who would grow their own 
grapes than there are now. 

Root Cuttings may now be made of such plants as 
propagate in this way. Blackberries and raspber- 
ries are readily increased by root cuttings; the 
roots are to be cut into pieces two or three inches 
long, packed in a box with sand, and buried in 
spots free from water and deep enough to be out 
of the way of, frost. 

Cuttings of currants and gooseberries can be 
made and planted as long as the ground remains 
open. The main point to be looked out for is to 
pack the earth firmly around the lower ends of the 
cuttings. 

Trellises.—The present month is a good time to 
paint or apply a wash to the trellises which are 
used for training cordon and other forms of trees 
upon. A trellis treated in this way looks better 
and will be more serviceable than when left un- 
painted. 

Insects.—The past season has witnessed the ex- 
tensive ravages in some sections of the white Scale 
or Louse, Aspidiotus Harrisii. If young trees are 
affected to any extent with this insect the shortest 
way to destroy them is to dig up and burn the trees. 
This is a harsh method, and most persons would 
be willing to go to considerable expense rather than 
destroy an established orchard. A wash of whale- 
oil soap, to which has been added a small propor- 
tion of carbolic acid, and applied with a stiff brush 
which will remove the scale, is probably as effec- 
tive as any way yet known. Every scale must, 
however, be removed, for a single one left upon a 
tree will be enough to soon cover it again. 

—_e-—-— 
. Kitchen Garden. 

The directions given last month in regard to 
plowing and spading should be followed as long as 
the ground remains open. Sod land should be 
plowed and left in ridges, so that the frost may 
have a chance to mellow and make it suitable for 
planting in the spring. 

Drains.—Where drains are needed, the present 
month is a good time to lay them, unless the land 
is so wet by the fall rains that it can not be worked 
to advantage. 

Asparagus.—Cover with a thick coating of ma- 
nure, first cutting the tops and burning. If the 
tops are not burned, the seed if scattered through 
the manure will sprout and prove as troublesome to 
exterminate as many of our common weeds. 

Cold-Frames for the protection of cabbages and 
other plants should not be covered except at night 
until very severe weather. The plan should be to 
keep the plants from growing as well as from 
freezing. 

Cabbages.—The best plan for storing cabbages is 
to invert the heads and cover with four to six 
inches of earth, leaving the roots exposed. A dry 
place where the water will not stand should be 
selected. 

Celery.—Store in trenches a foot wide and deep 
enough to receive the stalks, placing the plants as 
close as possible without using any earth, and cover 
with boards and straw, gradually increasing the 
thickness of the covering as the weather becomes 
more severe, 

Spinach will be all the better inthe spring for a 
slight covering of hay or leaves, applied just as 
the ground begins to freeze, : 

Lettuce.—The hardy sorts which were sown last 
month will need a little litter thrown over them to 
preserve them. 

Manure is the main stay of the gardener as well 
as the farmer, as without it nothing can be. done, 
while with it wonderful results can be accomplished. 
Apply all that can be carted out this month to the 
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Roots.—Store in barrels or bins in a root cellar, 
or bury in pits in the open ground. Parsnips and 
salsify may be left in the ground during the winter. 


-_——— 


Flewer Garden and Lawn. 


Few things in addition to last month’s notes 
need be added, as many of the directions given 
then will answer equally well now. Strive in this 
department, as in the others, to keep ahead of the 
work, and so arrange it that the spring work will 
go on smoothly next season. 

Planting may yet be done, and the directions 
given for fruit-tree planting will answer as well for 
ornamental deciduous trees and shrubs. 

Bulbs should have been planted Jast month, but 
if the weather is moderately mild it will answer to 


. plant now with the expectation of good results. 


Take up bulbs of Gladiolus, etc., at once. Cover 


. all bulb beds with a coating of leaves or hay before 


the ground freezes. 

Chrysanthemums.—Stake those in bloom, and re- 
move such as are worthy to the greenhouse, where 
they will flower for some weeks. 

Dahlias.—Take up all still remaining in the 


» ground and store in a dry cellar. 


Protection.—As the weather grows cooler protect 
half-hardy plants with straw or litter, taking care 
not to apply until quite cold. 

—-— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

This department will be the showy one for a few 
months to come, and every means should be taken 
to render the greenhouse and the house itself as 
attractive as possible. Nothing adds so much to 
the cheery appearance of a room as a few well- 
grown plants, and every one can enjoy the comfort 
which beautiful flowers bring. Look out for sud- 
den changes of temperature, and if there is danger 
of freezing weather fires should be started at once. 

Insects. —Look out for red-spider and mealy-bug. 
The former may be destroyed by moisture, and the 
latter with whale-oil soap or alcohol. 

Bulbs which were potted last month and placed 
in a frame or the cellar may be brought out a few 
pots at a time, and a succession of Hyacinth and 
other flowers had from Christmas until March. 

Camellias.—Keep in a cool greenhouse, and use 
the syringe frequently to keep the foliage clean 
and healthy. 

Propagation may be carried on at any time to se- 
eure a stock for another spring and to fill vacancies. 

Climbers.—Train climbers upon the roof rafters 
so as to furnish flowers and shade. For this pur- 
pose Passiflora, Tacsonia, Tropeolums, etc., are all 
valuable. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds of Sweet Alyssum, Mign- 
onette, etc., from time to time for cut flowers. 

Heliotropes are especially valuable for winter bou- 
quets, as their delicious odor makes them greatly 
sought for. They should have plenty of pot room 
in order to give the greatest quantity of flowers. 

Roses.—Give a watering of liquid manure once or 
twice a week to hasten the growth and flowers. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
TAs 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Oct. 18th, 1873, 
and for the corresponding month last year. 
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4. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 
Sept 30th. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbh bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
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SwEET PoraTors—# bbl..... 
CaRrroTs—® 100 areaesteage bow 
BROOM-CORN . Shae eines 
APPLES —# batrel...........-- 
Pius, # bushel..........++++ 
Pracurs, # crate............ 
‘Sea od DDI.....000- 
PEars, # bb ee 
GRAPES, D 
TOMATOES, # bushel . 
GREEN PEas, # bushel 
GREEN-CORN, # 100...... eos DS 
Lima BEANS, @ bushel....... 1% 
MAPLE SuGaR, # D 5 
MAPLE SYRUP, # gallon...... 1 00 
CIDER, new, # gallon......... 15 
MILE, R 40-quart Can......... 1 25 
Gold has fallen to 108%—closing October 13th at 10814 
@ 108%, as against 1115g on September 13th. An ex- 
traordinary and very disastrous financial panic has been 
the notable event of the month. Its effects on general 
business have been very injurious. It led to extreme 
stringency in Money, and unusual depression in foreign 
exchange. For some days there was no market for 
either, and no prices named. These very adverse cir- 
cumstances greatly embarrassed the produce movement. 
Exporters were unable to execute their orders for bread- 
stuffs, provisions, etc., without extreme difficulty. Prices 
of most kinds of produce yielded materially to these un- 
favorable influences, Yet, in the face of the gravest finan- 
cial disturbances, the commercial classes were remark- 
ably strong and confident, feeling the Money pressure, of 
course, but not as severely as might have been anticipa- 
ted, and no houses of any great prominence in the pro- 
duce or merchandise lines were reported as having had 
to succumb to the stringency. This argues well for the 
substantial soundness and prosperity of the mercantile 
classes, as reflecting the actual condition of the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the country. Toward 
the close, the markets were reported as working more 
satisfactorily, influenced by the improved Monetary 
movements, and increasing activity in the foreign ex- 
changes. Though business was so seriously impeded 
during the month, through the effects of the financial 
panic, the export trade in produce forced itself up to an 
enormous aggregate at the port of New York—the week’s 
shipments to foreign ports for the week ending October 
6th, having been the unprecedented amount of $8,878,130 
in gold and currency values. The exports, that week, in- 
cluded of Wheat alone, 1,784,989 bushels. ..... Bread- 
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garden, where it can remain in hea) during the | 3. Stock of grain in store at New York. stuffs, Provisions, and Cotton, closed lower, on a m ’ 
: rt Pe Whest. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Malt. | ately active inquiry...... Tobacco has been steag. — 
winter. ush, a bush. bush, bush. bush. y and 
Oct. 6, 1873..1 Pe) 301 in fair request, mostly for shipment... .. Wool has at. 


tracted much less attention, closing irregularly... 
and Seeds quiet, and weak in price...... Hay and Straw 
slow of sale, with values favoring buyers. 

New York Live-Stock Markets, 
WERK ENDING mo +, Cpe. Coat. Sheep. Su Sivine. Tor’, 











September 15.. A I 39,358 81 Or 
September 22.. 10,0488 90 3,179 31, 151 833241 Tie 
Beptemberped .. 9,188 80 8129 29,470 85,489 77, i 
DCRODER Genesee, 9988 MO UGL GTT SI 653 41 1'398 
October 138 -» 8175 108 2,397 98015 29.017 p 712 
Total for 5 Weeks.. oY 


47,464 365 «13,552 145,309 168,758 
do-for prev. 4Weeks40285 408 11229 117/702 13689 gai 
Beeves. Cape. One. Shee; Swoine, 
Anorags per Week........ 9493 72 2,71 20.0 $3,251 
do. do. last Month...10,058 102 5807 
do. do. prev’s Month.. 9,248, 118 3,182 36'698 31,02 


Beeves.—The market for the past month has been 
affected more by the unfavorable condition of the money 
market than by any other influence. The scarcity of cur- 
rency has tended to contract operations, and the dealings 
have been mostly for cash. As might be expected under 
such circumstances prices gave way, and if receipts had 
not fallen off they weuld probably have been lower stil), 
Arrivals, however, have been light, and last week the 
market regained what had been lost previously. The re- 
ceipts for the past four days were 6,251 head against 
8,047 for the same time the previous week. The quality 
was poor, and this with the large receipts caused a re- 
duction on poor and inferior stock and a slow trade gen- 
erally. A lot of % cars of mixed Texans and Cherokees 
direct from Kansas held for 6%c. to dress 54 to the gross 
cwt., were left unsold. A few of the best native steers 
were sold at 12%c. @12%c. ® bb. to dress 58 ths. to the 
gross cwt., and several car-loads of common do. at 9%c. 
# tb. to dress 55 ths.@ 56 Ibs., to the grosscwt. Very , 
fair Texans were selling at 9c. @ 9%c. @ B., to dress 
56 Ds. 

Prices for the last four weeks were: 


WEEK ENDING 1 eae large Sales. Aver, 
On ree ond a % @i2kc. 94%@11Ke. 10Ke. 
Oe rae ong . 7 @12Xc. 9¥%@11Xc. 10Ke. 
September 29.... 64@13 c. 4@12 ¢. 10Xe. 
October 6.. a 6 @12c. 9 @ll c. 10 ¢... 
October 13....... 7 @18 c. 9 @ll c. 10 c 


Milch Cows.—The demand for milch cows has con- 
tinued light; the light receipts, however, had about met 
the demand, and prices remain the same. Common to 
extra cows will bring $35 @ $75 readily with the present 
demand ..... Calves.—The demand for calves has fal- 
len off somewhat, but notwithstanding a slow trade prices 
remain steady. Grass calves are in better supply and of 
slow sale at $5@ $8 @ head. Veals sell for 7c. @ 9%. 
#® Ib. for common to good, and 9%c. @ 10c. for choice 
to extra...... Sheep and Lambs,—The market has 
been lower on both sheep and Jambs, and the depression 
has been assisted by the failure of one of the largest 
slaughterers. Last week prices declined fully %c. # BD. 
and the quotations now are 4%4c. @ 6c. B bb. for sheep 
and 6144c. @ 8ye. @ bb. for lambs...... Swine,—Re- 
ceipts have been light with steady prices. Live hogs have 
been scarce, and although the general tone of the market 
has been weak yet prices remain the same. The market 


for live hogs is now brisk, and sales are readily made at 
54c. @ 5y%c. $ hh. Dressed sell fairly at 6c. @ Te. 
with light pigs at 7c. 


@ b., 





containing a great variety 0) ‘thine, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receépt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 


Postage : On American Agriculturist, 12 cents 
a year, and on Hearth and Home, 2 cents a year, in ad- 
vance. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage, as above, must be sent 
to this office, wéth the subscription, for prepayment here. 
Also 20 cents for delivery of Hearth and Home and 12 
cents for delivery of American Agriculturist in New 
York City. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
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(16 to 31) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clabs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
orasmall club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
& person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 





Our Basket is again full, and a part of it 
has overflowed and will be found on page 437. Notwith- 
standing that we answer a large share of inquiries by 
mail we still find ourselves with less room than we need 
to give all the replies we have in type. When the an- 
swer to an inquiry is of interest to the writer only, we 
prefer to answer him by mail, as we do not care to occu- 
py space with items that will not be useful toa number 
ofreaders. Please observe: Letters without signatures 
will receive no attention. In asking for information 
make the questions as concise as possible. Do not mix 
widely different subjects on the same sheet—such as a 
question about a lame horse and one about a rose-bush, 
but write them upon different slips of paper or postal 
cards so they can be given out to the editors of the differ- 
ent departments. Do not crowd too many questions in a 
letter. Ifa letter, as is sometimes the case, contains ten 
or a dozen different queries it is apt to be put aside until 
all those that offer but one or two are disposed of. Espe- 
cially, do not feel neglected if an inquiry is not answered 
atonce. We try to respond to the letters of our friends 
as far as possible, and when we do not there is some 
good reason for it. Some inconsiderate persons take it 
as a personal affront if their inquiries are not answered 
at once, when they were probably received long after the 
paper had gone to press. These and all others should 
recollect that answering inquiries is a matter of courtesy 
and done through a desire to help our friends in every 
way that we can. We are conscious of using our best en- 
deavors to serve our immense number of correspondents, 
and if any are omitted it is not from any desire or willing- 
ness to neglect them, but through inability to do more 
than a day’s work in 24 hours. 

Concrete Building. —“J. C. M.,” 
Lafayette Co., Wis. The best material for concrete is 
the broken refuse from a limestone quarry, mixed with 
clean, sharp sand and cement. The proportions are two 
bushels of cement, three bushels sand, and five bushels 
of limestone chips. This makes the best possible work, 
but it is costly. A very good concrete may be made by 
using only half the above quantity of cement, and we 
have even seen very strong buildings in which lime only 
has been used instead of cement. The whole process 
was explained in the Agriculturist of March, 1872. 





Painting and Graining.—“W.W.8.,”’ 
Mansfield, O. The best hand-books on painting, grain- 
ing, and carriage painting are those of J. W. Masury— 
viz.: Masury’s House-painting, price $1.50; Grainers’ 
Hand-book, with handsome illustrative plates, $2.00; and 
the Carriage-painters’ Companion, with specimens of 
colors described, $1.00. These may be procured of the 
Orange Judd Company, mailed at the above prices. 

Butter and Cheese Exchange.— 
We call the attention of dairymen to the establishment 
of a Butter and Cheese Exchange in the city of New 
York, in a central location on Greenwich street, of 
which W. 8S. Fairfield is president and H. A. Pierce 
secretary. When it is considered that the trade in 
dairy products centering in the district around this ex- 
change amounts yearly to 3,500,000 packages of butter 
and cheese, for a total value of 50 millions of dollars, the 
necessity for some regulating power is apparent. The 
good effect of this exchange upon the interests of dairy- 


men can not be questioned, if nothing more is done than - 


the establishment of trustworthy quotations of prices 
and the providing a central place where sellers and buy- 
ers may meet at any moment. To country dealers and 
dairy factories it is especially needful, as by becoming 
members of the exchange they will be guaranteed just 
and honorable dealings by the commission men they 
employ, provided they employ fellow members of the 
exchange. The admission fee is $50 for the first year 
and $25 yearly thereafter. 


Prospects for Prices.—It is absolutely 
certain that the deficiency in the harvests of Europe will 
make necessary the purchase of 150 million bushels of 
grain. It is equally certain that the largest proportion 
of this vast quantity must be sought in American 
markets. Without trespassing upon our own require- 
ments, at least as to wheat, we can not spare this vast 








amount, nor half of it. Prices are likely to advance be- 
fore next harvest, and many are the devices and tricks 
by which speculators hope to avail themselves of the 
profits which may result from the rise in price. There 
is a wholesome demand for grain now, and if farmers 
demand the value of their crops they will secure it. 


Fairs as Educational Institutions. 
—It is rather difficult to fix the exact purpose for which 
agricultural fairs are held. If the associations under 
whose auspices they are instituted were questioned they 
would probably reply: ‘‘ We wish to educate and amuse 
the farmer, and combine business with pleasure.’” Some 
of them succeed very fairly in their endeavor to do both 
things, and some educate and some amuse. Amongst 
the latter class we must include the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Association, who certainly amused if they did not 
instruct the visitors by the very funny nomenclature of 
the poultry and small animals on exhibition. For in- 
stance, we studied with great interest over a ‘‘ Kocheen 
rooster” and a pair of ‘‘ rabbeets.”” By whose ingenuity 
these new readings of old matters were permitted is not 
known to us, but if amusement is not altogether the aim 
at this fair it would be well to have the animals correctly 
labeled. 





The American Submerged Pump. 
—Several of our neighbors havé this pump in use in 
wells, cisterns, and for greenhouse purposes, and all 
speak in high terms of its utility. Aside from being an 
efficient machine for raising water for domestic use, it is 
a powerful force pump. Being able to throw a good stream 
to a considerable distance, it has proved itself of great 
value as a fire engine in checking a number of conflagra- 
tions that threatened to be disastrous. Our advertising 
columns give information where this pump may be pur- 
chased. 


Slobbering Horses.—“ W. G.8.,” Spen- 
cer Co., Md. On examining into the cause of severe 
cases of slobbering in our colts and horses when turned 
into clover stubble, we found the stubble quite full of 
lobelia, which had been crowded down by the first crop 
but had sprung up thickly as soon as the field had been 
mown. The second crop of hay cut from another field 
was found to contain much of this acrid weed, which 
caused the horses to slobber whenever the hay was fed to 
them. The clover in a field in which we could not find 
any of the lobelia had no such effect. We therefore attri- 
buted it to the weeds, and do so still. St. John’s wort 
has a similar effect on horses and colts. 





One Week’s Business.—The immense 
amount of business doing in produce may be realized 
when we consider the quantity exported from the single 
port of New York in one week, the last one in September. 
There were 82,000 barrels of flour, 1,390,000 bushels of 
wheat, 200,000 of corn, and 35,000 of rye; 284 barrels of 
pork, 481 of beef, 5,600 of lard, 5,000 boxes of bacon, 
18,500 boxes of cheese, 650 kegs of butter, 3,500 hogs- 
heads of tobacco, and 4,500 bales of cotton. 


For other Basket Items see pp. 437 and 438. 





A Jumping Colt.—S. F.8.,’’ Neoga, Ill. 
We know of no way of preventing a colt that will jump 
over a ten-rail fence from doing so except keeping him 
inastable. It would be better to sell him for work in a 
town or city, where he could not exercise his bad habit, 
than to be troubled with him upon a farm. 

Buckwheat Straw for Feed.— 
“S, F.S.” Buckwheat straw, either green or dry, is the 
very poorest feed. It should be used for litter. 





Crude Petroleum.—“ Ff. H.E.,’’ Carlisle, 
Ind. The very simple meaning of the term crude ought 
to be sufficient to designate crude petroleum as entirely 
distinct from the refined oil. The crude oj] is just as it 
comes from the well. We were never in any place yet 
but what erude oil could be procured there. It is most- 
ly used for lubricating machinery. The crude product 
of the oil wells is a thick, semi-liquid, dark colored, 
almost black oil. It has a great amount of “ body” in 
it, which when it is refined remains in the still as paraf- 
fine and a sort. of bitumen. When this crude oil is used 
to paint the outsides of barns, sheds, or other buildings 
or fences, it sinks into the pores of the wood and fills 
them with the most effective preservative against mois- 
ture and consequent decay. Its natural ‘“‘ body’ makes 
any solid addition to it unnecessary, and also makes it a 
very valuable ground upon which to lay a coat of ordin- 
ary paint. Its remarkable cheapness is also a great ad- 
vantage, and we know of no other method of painting 
farm buildings so cheap or so convenient as to give 
them a coat of crude petroleum at this season of the 





year, followed by a coat of Chemical Paint, which may 
be: purchased aiready prepared of any desired shade.~ 
One of the most desirable shades, to our fancy, is a 
light brown, which does not show the peculiar marks 
or color common to farm dirt. 


Beef to England.—One hundred and 
thirty head of beef cattle were recently shipped on one 
steamer to a.British port. This fact is significant. 
With beef retailing at thirty cents per pound in our 
Eastern cities, we are called upon to spare part of our 
supply to feed foreign nations. With the home market 
supplied so barely that prices of the better portions of 
the carcass are beyond the reach of those of moderate 
means, we have now an additional demand. We have 
many a time called attention to the fact that beef-raising 
can not for a long series of years be less profitable- than 
it now is, and that it isone of the best paying branches 
of agriculture. If we are to feed the world with beef we 
must raise more than we now do. 





Jersey Stock.—A very short time ago $300 
was thought an extravagant price for a Jersey cow. Far- 
mers were heard to say that no cow could be worth so 
much. But recently we heard the plain tale of a plain 
farmer whose extra butter, truly ‘ gilt-edged,” we were 
admiring at the tables appropriated to the dairy depart- 
ment at the New York State Fair, and which took the first 
premium. He is Mr. Wm. V. 8S. Beekman, of Saugerties, 
N. Y., the owner of a small dairy of six cows, who does 
all his work himself, farming, milking, and churning, 
and who reads and studies the Agriculiurist. His butter 
sells for 65 cents a pound in the city of New York. His 
cows are pure Jerseys, and his pure pedigree Jersey 
bull was on exhibition at the same fair. Sixty-five cents 
is exactly double the price of extra Orange Co, pails in 
the market at that time. The difference goes to express 
the value of the Jersey over the native cow; and if some 
enterprising individual had not imported at some time 
the stock from which Mr. Beekman’s cows are descended 
at possibly a cost of $1,000 or over per head, a great many 
such farmers as Mr. Beekman could never have possessed 
a Jersey cow. ; 

Premium Lists will be found on pages 
433 to 436. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Theold butter 
powder humbug is revived again. Our Western corre- 
spondents inform us that swindlers are operating this 
time in Indiana selling for $5 a recipe to make 
EIGHT POUNDS OF BUTTER FROM A GALLON OF MILK! 


It almost passes belief that any one can be found so 
simple as to be caught by so bare a hook as this. As a 
gallon of pure milk weighs about 8% pounds, the ab- 
surdity of converting all but about half a pound of it into 
butter has only to be stated to be exposed. What very 
shallow, thoughtless people they must be who pay their 
money for such a transparent humbug...... A large num- 
ber of circulars of a furnishing store in Chicago have 
been sent us, and we are asked to state whether the 
affair is a humbug or not. Sales are made by ticket, and 
there is a great deal of circumlocution about the whole 
matter which seems to be quite unnecessary. All we 
can do in the present case is to advise our correspondents 
to buy their goods of dealers whom they know and upon 
whom they can rely, and to always bear in mind that 
really good articles are rarely sold for much less than 
they are worth...... Several complaints have come to us 
of R. H. London, who sends out a circular offering 
‘Combination Needle-book and Portemonnaie,”’ “ Sta- 
tionary Package,” etc., and also announcing himself as 
keeping a “purchasing agency.” Our correspondents 
state they have sentmoney and get no returns norreplies 
to repeated letters of inquiry. The circulars date from 636 
Broadway, but no such person as R. H, London can be 
found at that number. . 

DEALERS IN “Goops” OR ‘‘ QUEER” 
seem to be jealous of one another, to judge from the 
pains they take to secure their customers. Formerly 
they gave their victims minute directions how to find 
them, but they now play a different game and call upon 
their customers, 

As it is so long since we exposed this fraud in detail it 
may be interesting to newer subscribers to have a speci- 
men of the unblushing audacity of these counterfeit 
money dealers. The circulars sent out are, for the most 
part, the same ; these are accompanied by a lithographic 
circular or a loose slip of paper upon which is given a 
name and address. The names show a wonderful variety, 
but they are for the most part written in the same hand 
and sent out with the same circular. Here is the bait: 


‘In the first place, I wish to inform you that Iam an 
ver, and said to be by those who are competent of 
judging, the most expert one in America. I have been 
employed by the U. 8. Government for twelve years. I 
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superintended the engraving of all the plates for the 


States money. hen the Government ceased to 
usd Greenbacks my services were no longer required, 


soon asi found that my time was my own I con- 
por the idea of engraving a few plates for. myself and 
for my benefit, as I am well aware a man can not become 
rich by working for a salary. I have just finished the 
syork that I began almost three years 8 ye that is, the 
engraving of seven plates, which are exact —s of 


‘s, namely: the Ong, Two, ; 
pon Government’s, aH TWENTY-FIVE and Firry 


: Carre mcy Plates. I have taken the 
greatest care in engraving these plates, and I defy any 
one to detect my counterfeits from the genuine. Iuse 
the same paper as the Government uses, as well as the 
game identical ink, and all my notes are correctly num- 
bered and properly signed, all ready for immediate use. 
T assure you the goods are perfect in every respect and 
can not be detected from the genuine. They have in 
several instances been passed over bank counters without 
exciting the least suspicion ; it is therefore improbable 
that you will ever get in ong eumte or ever meet any one 
who can distinguish them from the genuine. 

“T gnarantee every note to be perfect, for every note 
is examined carefully by myself as soon as finished, and 
if not strictly perfect is immediately destroyed. Of 
course, it would be foolishness for me to send poor work, 
as it would not only get my customers in trouble, but 
would break up my business and ruin me. So, for per- 
sonal safety, 1am compelled to issue nothing that will 
not compare with the genuine money. 

“T can furnish you the goods in any quantity, at the 
following prices, which will be found as reasonable as 
the nature of the business will allow. 

For = agé in my goods, assorted as you desire, I 
¢ 


rge $100. 
For a $2,500 in my goods, assorted as you desire, I 


c 5 
For a $5,000 in my goods, assorted as you desire, I 
ee $350. 
For a $10,000 in my goods, 
charge $600. 

**You can see from the above price-list the advantage 
of buying largely. You can not make -seaye as rapidly 
in any other business, and there is not the slightest dan- 
ger in using my goods, one of the best proofs being that 
not a person doing business with me has ever been in 
any trouble, but, on the contrary, all are making money. 
I have no connection with any other firm in this country, 
and every dollar of my money is manufactured under my 
Own personal supervision—so in dealing with me you get 
the goods from first hands.” 


Then follow various details, cautions, etc. Formerly 
these circulars insisted on transacting their business by 
express; later they gave directions to the victim for 
finding the trap, but the latest dodge is to accompany 
the tempting circular with something like the following: 


“READ THIS. CAREFULLY! 


“If you want to be sure and see me, and not be disap- 
inted, follow these instructions: Two or three days 
fore you leave home, write me when you will be here, 
and say what hotel you will stop at. sure to write me 

home ; do not wait until you arrive in this city and 
then drop me a letter, for you will save time by doing as 
Task you. On your arrival in this city, go directly to the 
hotel] named on the inclosed card, take a room and regis- 
ter your name; go up to your room and remain in until 
Icall. Remember, I do not know you by sight, so if you 
are arcund the hotel it will be impossible for me to 
recog::ze you, and I cau only find you by calling on you 
up in your room. 

“* When you arrive at the depot here there is no doubt 
but that you will be spoken to by strangers, who will try 
to make your acquaintance. Some will represent them- 
selves to be the a you are looking for, others will ask 
you what hotel you are looking for, and when you 
tell them they will try and persuade you to go to some 
other; and other men may ask you if you have received 
a confidential letter—dut remember, not one of those men 
Gre the party you are looking for. Even if I knew you, 
and met you on the street, I would not speak to you ex- 
cept up in your room at the hotel; and as I will know 
from the letter you write me, defore you leave home, 
when you will be here, of course I will be on the look- 
out for you, and will be waiting your arrival at the hotel. 
Any one who speaks to you, have nothing whatever to 
say tothem. When I call on you in your room, I will im- 
mediately hand yon your letter, and when you see your 
own handwriting then you will know you are dealing 
with the right party. Be sure to remember that any one 
whocan not show you your last letter has no right to speak 


‘lo you. 
* IT have put you on your rd, an 
instructions, ys can oe fall to see — eco pealpgenyes 
There is also inclosed a card of one of the cheaper 
hotels kept upon the European Plan. Now this business 
has been carried on in one form or another for years, and 
must be profitable, or those engaged would not persist in 
it. That it can be successfully and thus openly prose- 
cuted is a sad comment upon tlie efficiency 01 our Treas- 
ary Department. 


INQUIRIES ABOUT DOCTORS. 


Notwithstanding our frequent declarations, letters stili 
come asking about this and that fellow who calls him. 
self “ doctor,” and we find it necessary to repeat that we 
can not‘reply to such inquiries. We have stated over and 
Overagain, that any one who advertises his cures or puts 
Out circulars and pamphlets setting forth his own skili or 
' the virtues of any particular medicine is a quack, and to 

_ be avoided. 


assorted as you desire, I 


TEMPTATION TU MINISTERS. 
by the name of H. G. G. Fink, has a “‘ Magic 


ters of the M. E. Church oniy,” in which he offers to 
make the ministers agents for the sale of his ‘* Magic Oil,”’ 
or to pay those a commission who will find him a person 
to act as agent. This chap claims to have “ devoted the 
prime of (my) his life to the work of the ministry... We 
may infer, as he deals in Magic oil, that he is devoting 
the rest of his life to quite another service. We think 
that this “‘ fellow laborer in the Gospel’’ needs the espe- 
cial attention of his bishop. 


THE ELECTRIC HEALTH RESTORER. 


In last month’s Humbugs we mentioned the remarka- 
ble manner in which this thing was “discovered.” A 
correspondent in Wolcott, N. Y., sends us one of the cir- 
culars and says: ‘* Please inquire and see if the firm are 
sawdust swindlers and what their names are.” This 
Electric Health Restoring Co. advertises itself at 238 
Thompson Street, New York City. We find 238 Thomp- 
son Street to be the side basement door of 77 Amity street, 
and the place from which come the “‘Wine of Apocynum,” 





“‘ Mother Noble’s Healing Syrup,”’ “‘ Dr. Clark Johnson’s 
Indian Blood Syrup,” and all the rest of it. 


OLD MOTHER NOBLE’S SYRUP 


is still workingin New Jersey. That “citizen of Rahway” 
whose letter we presented not long ago, claiming $100 as 
damage we have done to his business, is so much pleased 
with the notoriety we have given him by publishing his 
letter that he writes again, but we shall not gratify him 
by printing his elegant epistle. But now comes one 


MR. WILLIAM BROWN, 


of Plainfield, N. J. William wishes to get into print, so 
we will gratify his desire. William says: ‘‘ and another 
thing I speak of is what I saw in the Agréiculiurést of him 
(meatiing ‘citizen of Rahway,’) claiming damages of 
Orange Judd & Company, 245 Broadway, New York, for 
100 dollars, which I think is no more than wright [Prin- 
ter will be sure to spell thatright wright as I write it.— 
Ep.] of him for so doing, and I am certain if he is not 
recomended((!) according to his Claims I will have it pub- 
lished in all papers. I shall call and see him [do] to 
know if he has his money that he claims, for I amcertain 
that it has done him more than that amount of damage, 
and if Orange Judd & Company are-not willing to pay 
him I shall take it in hand myself,” etc. Now if William 
means by taking the matter in hand himself that he pro- 
poses to pay ‘‘citizen of Rahway’ $100 or any other 
sum we have not the slightest objection, and if he will 
have us published ‘‘in all papers,” we shall be under 
great obligations. In the meantime we would suggest 
to Mr. William Brown that many people have got rich by 
letting other people’s business alone. 





A Melon Cucumber.—Every now and 
then instances occur which go to show that pollen does 
have direct influence upon the fruit of the current year. 
The Journal of Horticulture (Eng.) reports and figures a 
melon and cucumber growing upon the same vine. 
Vines of both kinds are growing upon opposite sides of 
the same house, and it is inferred that a cucumber flower 
had become fertilized by pollen from the melon. 





American Mowers and Reapers 
at WVienna.—Tue Bucktve TRiuMPHANT.—The 
Buckeye Machine, which has won so many honors at 
home, but which was sent to Vienna to compete for the 
first time at a world’s fair, has distanced all competitors, 
and has been awarded two first premium grand medals 
of merit. Adriance, Platt & Co. have also received the 
highest awards at the great German field trials in com- 
petition with all the leading American and English 
machines. 

The Goodenough Horse-Shoe.-- Jas. 
A. O'Neil, Granville Co.,N. C. We haveavery good 
opinion of the Goodenough horse-shoe, and of the sys- 
tem of shoeing adapted to the use of that shoe. It is a 
rational, humane, and very successful method of keeping 
the horse’s foot sound and safe from injury. 
Postage on Plants, etc.—Correspond- 
ents, especially those living near small post-offices, fre- 
quently write us that some postmasters refuse to take 
parcels of plants, seeds, etc., unless letter postage is paid, 
while others insist that the package must not exceed 12 
ounces in weight. We should think every postmaster 
would take the U. 9. Mail,a paper devoted exclusively 
to postal matters. As some evidently are not aware that 
the law was altered by the last Congress we will quote 
from the U. 8. Mail for September, 1873, first page and 
last columr: “‘On pamphlets, occasional publications, 
transient newspapers, magazines, and periodicals ; hand- 
Dills, posters, sheet-music, unsealed circulars, prospec- 
tuses, book manuscript and proof-sheets, printed cards, 
maps, lithographs, prints, chromo lithographs and en 





he sends ont a circular ‘‘ Confidential to minis- 


gravings, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, and cions—i cent 





—=== 
for each two ounces or fraction there 
weight of package limited to four pounds,” Single ¢ nde 
of this paper can be had for 10 cents by addressin — 
lishers U. S. Mail; New York. re. 

Wool Prospects.—“ Wool is hardening,» 
This is the expression of the present market a. 
Importation of foreign wool is light. During one w “4 
recently not a single pound was received at Boston = 
only 164 bales at New York. The increase of sesame ; 
sheep constantly taking place is affecting the supp! > 
middle and clothing wools, and half and three-quarter 
merino wools is the staple that promises the most stead: 
and profitable demand for many years to come, It ~f 
fortunate for farmers that sheep-breeding is thus encour- 
aged by the promises of the wool market, for the reason 
that there is no stock that so well repays the care 
bestowed upon it, nor any other that so tends to improve 
the condition of the farm upon which they are kept. 





American Institute Fair.—This fair 
which will now soon close, should be seen by every 
visitor to New York. As an exhibition of implements 
and processes of industry it has never been surpassed, 
and there are thousands of things there which are of 
the greatest interest, especially to young folks. Persong 
living within a short distance of the city should make g 
point of visiting this fair although an especial journey 
should be made for this purpose. 


The Agriculturist Patent Agency, 








—Our friends who wish to know about terms and other 
matters should address their letters directly to the Agency, 
245 Broadway, and they will meet with prompt attention. 
For the capability and trustworthiness of the gentleman 
in charge, we can refer to the Patent Office itself. For 
further particulars we refer to the advertising columns, 





The Best Churn.—“ J. C. M.,”’ Lafayette 
Co., Wis.—The Blanchard Churn is one of the best of 
the square churns with rotating dashers ; but it is doubt- 
ful if the rapid churning it performs is really best for the 
butter or as to economy of the process. The upright 
churn which brings the butter in about forty minutes is 
preferred by some of the fancy butter-makers. 


Patent Superphosphate.—“ W. T.,” 
Columbia Co., Pa. A superphosphate composed of 600 
pounds of bone, 200 pounds of sulphate of soda, 8 pounds 
of nitrate (of soda?), 50 pounds of salt, 200 pounds of 
plaster, 200 pounds of oil of vitriol, and seven bushels of 
sand would be very poor stuff. We doubt whether any 
patent could have been granted for such a mixture,which 
is not a superphosphate of lime, and has nothing new 
or ingenious about it. 

From the Bench to the Farm,— 
‘“ W. E. B.,”’ Howard Co., Ind. A young man of 22, a 
shoemaker, with a few hundred dollars saved, should be 
cautious about changing his business, in which he has 
apparently been successful, for farming. He might pos- 
sibly succeed in raising vegetables or small fruit on a few 
acres near a town or village, in a situation where he 
could carry on his business as the chief means of living 
and gradually change as he succeeded in his first small 
ventures; but on general principles we should fear an 
abrupt change would be disastrous. 





Cough in Pigs.—‘‘C. J. G.,’’ West Jer- 
sey, Ill. A cough is often the first symptom of what is 
called hog cholera, and should be attended to without 
delay on its first appearance. The pigs should be well 
nursed and housed; a dose of salts should be given to 
them, and the feed changed at once to vegetables, with 
bran and oatmeal scalded and fed cold in the shape of 
gruel before it sours. 


Removing Blemish.—‘“M. A. M.,” 
Elkhart, Ind. We know of no means that is to be de- 
pended on of removing the scar left by a severe blistering. 
A small quantity of powdered cantharides in lard is 
sometimes used to stimulate a new growth of hair, but if 
the hair follicles have been destroyed there is no remedg. 





Broom-Making Machinery. — “T. 
S.,’’ Clinton, La. The machines recently described in 
the Agriculturist for making brooms are so simple that 
they can easily be constructed by any fair mechanic. 
They are not made for sale. 


See Pages 4383, 434, 485, 436, 437, and 438. 


Diseased Veats.— J.W. H.,” Black Horse, 
Md. It is possible that the lumps in the cow's teats are 
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small tumors—which on pressure in milking discharge 
pas and blood into the milk. No mechanical means can 
prevent this effect if such is the cause. An application 
of iodine ointment to the outside of the udders in the 
neighborhood of the tumors twice a day might have the 
effect of producing absorption of the offending matter, or 
bathing in cold water might be tried. Nothing definite, 
however, conld be said about it without more information. 
Packing for Ice-House.—‘F. 58. B.,” 
Lexington, Ky. Some substance that will not easily fer- 
ment and mold and rot is to be selected for packing for 
the ice-house. Fresh sawdust, tan-bark, or charcoal dust 
are the best if they can be procured. Thenext in useful- 
ness are chaff from the thrashing-machine, finely cut 
straw or sawdust that has already been used for some 
seasons. Fine chips from a planing mill is very good 
packing. Buckwheat hulls or hemp heads are too easily 
rotted and fermented to be used for this purpose. 
Drains in Level Land. —“S. H.,” 
Oberlin, Ohio. Drains in land so nearly level that a fall 
of no more than two inches per 100 feet naturally exists 
may yet be made to do satisfactory work. The outlet 
should be deepened an extra foot, say4 to5 feet. Then 
commencing at the upper end of the laterals these drains 
may be given a fall of one foot to the 100, or 6 inches 
even would suffice if they are very carefully laid. Water 
is discharged with greater velocity from deep drains than 
from shallow ones, other things being equal. 





Market-Garden Questions.—I. C. 
G.,” Basil, O. You can -not carry on market gardening, 
as we understand it, upon clay or any other land without 
aplenty of manure. Potatoes or other farm crops should 
be raised the first year in order to get the land in good 
condition. We can not answer the questions as to quan- 
tities that may be raised, as much depends upon manure, 
variety of plant, and the cultivation. 





The Western Poultry Association 
will hold its annual exhibition next January, 14-18 in- 
clusive. The notice is dated Pittsburgh, Pa., and we 
assume that the show will be held there; but it is not so 
stated. 


Grass fer a Name.—A correspondent, 
whose address we have mislaid, sent a grass which he 
supposed to be ‘‘ Quack,” but it is one of the ‘* Drop- 
seeds.” Botanically it is Muhlenbergia Mexicana, but 
it does not seem to have acquired any common name. 
Its underground shoots make it, with us, almost as trou- 
blesome as ‘‘ Quack,” and it is by some mistaken for that. 
Animals are said to be fond of it, but it has never to our 
knowledge been cultiyated. 

Swivel Plows.—.. Mager, Hillsdale, Mich. 
The swivel plow may be employed very usefully upon 
level ground. By commencing at the center of the field 
and making there a back-furrow each half of the field is 
plowed in furrows all lying the same way. There are 
then no dead furrows, and the field is left in excellent 
shape for seeding to grass or crops in harvesting 
which machines are used. As the horses turn directly at 
the head of each furrow there is a great saving of time 
over plowing a field in land. 

“Improving Mossy Meadows. — 
“N. G.,” Middleborough. When a meadow the soil of 
which is clay resting upon a hard pan seventeen mMmches 
below it becomes mossy it can best be improved by 
drainage. When thoroughly underdrained, and the im- 
pervious hard-pan is broken up, the moss will no longer 
appear. If this can not be done, wood-ashes or lime ap- 
plied to the soil after it has been thoroughly plowed and 
subsoiled would tend to improve it. It should then be 
Teseeded. 


Late Chickens.—At this season of the 
year bens, unthoughtful of danger, will bring out from 
beneath some clump of neglected weeds, some stack, or 
the floor of some out-building a brood of shivering 
Chicks, which if not well cared for will inevitably die 
from cold and exposure. We have always succeeded in 
making such a hapless brood survive the winter and 
come out the earliest of spring chickens, by giving them 
& warm coop in a corner of the barn or the stable and 
feeding them the waste of the kitchen table. In this 
way alittle cheap attention will save them, and bring 
them out in March plump broilers worth a dollar a pair. 





Beacon Belle, whose portrait appears upon 
our first page, is the property of Mr. William Crozier. 
She was bred by Mr. James Finley, of Monkland, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1858, and took five first prizes as the 
best Ayrshire cow at the exhibitions of the Scotch Agri- 


cultural Society. Since her importation into America 
she has taken four first prizes, and her progeny have al- 
ways taken the highest prizes wherever they have been 
exhibited. Her progeny is scattered all over the country, 
having been sent to California, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee; and their descendants have also similarly 
been scattered. In Scotland she gave 36 quarts beer meas- 
ure daily, as proved before a justice of the peace there. 
This is equal to 43% quarts wine measure, or that by 
which we measure milk, probably as large a yield as that 
of any cow as well authenticated. She is now, in her 
15th year, a month after dropping her 18th calf, milking 
28 quarts a day; but this is not done without abundance 
of the best food. 


————— 


Early Eggs.—‘I. A. W.,” Orange, N. J. 
If a few light Brahma pullets are kept in a warm, roomy, 
clean coop, and are fed upon corn-meal wetted with warm 
water, with a change to boiled potatoes fed warm, some 
chopped cabbage, scraps of meat, bread, etc., with plenty 
of pure water to drink and occasionally some powdered 
oyster shells and crushed pepper given in their feed, they 
will lay continually throughout the winter. Half a dozen 
fowls thus cared for will provide a family of moderate 
size with sufficient eggs. No cock is needed. 


Paper Stock.—Of late years many new 
materials have been introduced into the manufacture of 
paper, and various foreign fibers have been introduced 
into commerce for this purpose. The field of experiment 
in this direction is by no means exhausted, and there are 
no doubt a number of native'plants waiting to be utilized 
inthis manner. One of our associates who was recently 
in Colorado brought home some paper made at Denver 
from the leaves of the Narrow-leaved Yucca— Yucca 
angustifolia. The paper was strong and heavy, but much 
better than any we have seen made from straw. The 
Androscoggin Pulp Co., Brunswick, Me., send us a speci- 
men of board made of poplar wood, which will be useful 
for many purposes. 


Pure Guano.— J. A. R.,’’ Ellaville, Ga, 
Pure guano as imported may be purchased of the agents 
of the Peruvian Government in New York in quantities 
of not less than 10 tons. In this or lesser quantities Carr 
& Hobson, 56 Beekman Street, N. Y., may be relied upon 
to sell it without admixture. But, after all, the pure ar- 
ticle itself is subject to variation of quality. 


“Apricultural Children.°?—<An “Act” 
has recently been enacted by the English Parliament 
called the ‘* Agricultural -Children’s Act.’ It provides 
that young children under the age of eight years shall 
not be employed in agricultural labor except by their 
parents. Children above that age and under ten years 
shall not be employed unless they can produce a certifi- 
cate that they have attended school 250 times during the 
year, and if over ten 150 attendances are required for the 
year. There are exceptions made as to hay or other har- 
vests, or if no school exists within two miles of the 
child’s dwelling. Happily we have very few or none 
such “ agricultural children” that we need legislate for. 





How to get Farmers to Improve 
their Steck.—One of our subscribers in Vermont 
writes us that he wants to improve his stock, but that he 
is poor and his neighbors take so little interest in the 
matter that he does not think they would pay any more 
for a thorough-bred than fora common animal. We will 
tell him what todo. In fact, his own letter suggests the 
remedy. He says: ‘I like to read ‘ Walks and Talks’ in 
the Agriculturist. I havea neighbor, a deacon, that is 
very like the Deacon that ‘Walks and Talks’ writes 
about, only not as good a farmer. I read the composi- 
tion on weeds to him and some of my other neighbors, 
and told the rest about it.” That is good so far as it 
goes. Tell your neighbors about the Agriculturist. Tell 
them you are going to get up aclub for 1874, and that you 
want every farmer to sign for it. Make a business of get- 
ting subscribers for a few days; or if you can not do this 
yourself, get the postmaster or some one else fo attend to 
the business, and help him all youcan. If you can get a 
hundred subscribers to the Agriculiurist in your town, 
and you certainly can if you try, there will be no difficulty 
about introducing good stock. 


A Centennial Horticultural Society. 


—_—e— 





During the late exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society a meeting of horticulturists was held for 
the purpose of organizing a society to aid in the horti- 
cultural department of the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. 








| A committee, of which Col. Marshall P. Wilder was 








chairman, reported a constitution and nominated officers. 
The Society is called the ‘‘ Centennial Horticultural Soci- 
ety,” and its chief object is to aid the United States 
Centennial Commissioners in the preparation of plans 
for the Horticultural Department of the Centennial Ex- 
position, the planting of the garden, the construction 
and management of horticultural houses, and to provide 
for the proper representation of the great interests of 
pomology and horticulture in the exhibition. The 
American Pomological Society is to hold a session at the 
time of the Centennial celebration, and will co-operate in 
the matter of fruits. The officers of the new Society 
are: President, Patrick Barry, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Secretary, A. W. Harrison, of Philadelphia; Treasurer, 
Wm. Hacker, of Philadelphia; Vice Presidents, W. L. 
Shaffer, of Philadelphia; P. J. Berckmans, of Georgia; 
J. R. Warder, of Ohio; W. C. Flagg, of Illinois; W.C. 
Strong, of Massachusetts ; and J. Strenzel, of California. 
A large executive committee was appointed, which in- 
cludes many of the principal nurserymen and florists of 
the country. 


Horsetail, Zquisetum—Mare’s-tail, Hippurie. 
—_——_—_ 

Some time ago a correspondent of the N. E. Homestead 
published an article in which were set forth the gener- 
ally conceded injurious effects upon horses of the com- 
mon Horsetail, Hguésetum arvense. The writer added: 
‘* There is anotker weed, own cousin to the Equisitaeae 
(), which is poisonous to horses, and killing them, as I 
have heard in instances, that is, Hippuris (Mare’s-tail). 
The plant resembles in growth the Horse-tail, only it 
grows much larger, to the hights of two feet or more, 
and of other proportions.’’ In an item in September 
last we called attention to this singular assertion, 
and, to show its absurdity, stated that ‘ Hippuris 
is one of the rarest of plants, and as it grows in 
ponds, usually entirely under water, horses must 





be very acute to find it.” The correspondent of the ~ 


Homestead does not like either the manner or the matter 
of our item, and in a long reply asserts that hé is not 
** college-bred,” and a lot of other matter which is of not 
the slightest consequence, but he makes some statements 
which he expects us to accept as facts, which are of im- 


portance. He quotes a description of Hippuris from - 


Gray’s Manual, and says: 

‘**T think that neither Gray or the agriculturist e880" 
lived in the Connecticut river valley, or they would have 
written somewhat differently, for Hippuris is found in 
many towns lying contiguous to the Connecticut river 


from Hartford north up into Vermont, just how far Ido . 


not know, and it does not all grow in ponds and under 
water either, as almost any farmer there can tell you. I 
have myself seen on the east side of the river, in several 
towns, quantities of it growing, and more on moist land, 
not ponds or springs, t 

and as for its growing in Vermont, and horses eating an 
being poisoned or dying after having eaten it, I have the 
authority of the farmers who have lost horses in that 
way, or of some of their friends‘who were knowing to 
the circumstances.” 

Here it is asserted that a plant, usually considered 
rare, is of very frequent occurrence in the valley of the 
Connecticut; that it grows out of the water quite as 
much or more than it grows in it, and that it is poison- 
ous to animals.’ These three statements are of great in- 
terest, not only to botanists, but to farmers, and are 
widely at variance with our own knowledge of the 
Mare’s-tail; so, as our first botanist had been quoted by 
the writer in the Homestead, we addressed the following 
note to Dr. Gray: 

‘* A discussion has arisen with respect to the Mare’s- 
tail, Hippuris vulgaris. You will oblige me by replying 
to the following questions: 1. Are the localities for 
Hippuris in New England numerous? if few, please name 
those recorded. 2. Is Hippuris known to grow other- 


an I ever saw Prowing in water i 


t 


wise than in water? 3. Have you ever known poisonous | 


qualities to be attributed to Hippuris or its near 
botanical allies?” 

To these questions Professor Gray replies as follows: 

“In reply to your three questions I would say that, 
1. I have no evidence before me that Hippuris grows in 
New England at all, as there is no specimen in my her- 
barium from further east than Northern New York. 2. I 
never saw it growing out of water. I see it is described 
as having the tops sometimes rising out of the water. 
3. I never heard of its having any poisonous properties.” 

The whole trouble with the correspondent of the 
Homestead probably arises from his calling a plant Hip- 
puris which is something else. When corrected, instead 
of consulting with the nearest botanist, he persists in his 
assertion, gives an innecent and very rare plant a bad 
name, and states that it is common where ® does not 
occur at all. Under the circumstances we feel warranted 
in repeating with emphasis the sentence with which we 
concluded our note in September last, and one which 
seems to have troubled this correspondent of the Home- 
stead: ‘‘ A knowledge of their subjects would help these 
professional writers for the press,” 
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$5 PRESENT. 


A 
Beautiful Picture, 
Now Ready for Delivery, 


- To Every Subscriber 
TO THE 


American Agriculturist 


For 1874. 
[Those subscribing now get the rest of this year Free.] 


The exquisite Painting entitled ‘‘ MISCHIEF 
BREWING,” by the celebrated American Painter, 
Mr. B. F. Reinhart, has been executed in Chromo 
by the noted firm of Bencke & Scott, and has al- 
réady been given to thousands of subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist, from whom large numbers 
of letiers have come testifying their delight. _ The 
Publishers will present this beautiful $5 Chromo 


To Every New Subscriber 
to this paper for the year 1874 as detailed below, 
and in addition to this each subscriber whose sub- 
scription is received during November will get the 
December number of the current year without 
extra charge. 


THE PICTURE IS NOW READY, 


and will be delivered at 245 Broadway free of 
charge. If to go by mail, 10 cents must be sent to 
coyer cost of packing and postage. For 25 
cemts it will be Mounted, Varnish- 
ed, Packed, and sent Post-paid. 

N. B.—The Chromo will be delivered : 

At the Office, Dmmounted, Free. 
“ «  “ Mounted, 15 cents extra. 
Sent by Mail, Ummouanted, 10 cents extra. 

“« «Mounted, 2 cents extra. 

We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 
the office, as in the large quantities we put up we 
are able to mount them for a:quarter of the cost of 
doing it singly, and better than it can usually be 
done elsewhere. 

The picture is designed for every subscrib=- 
er upon the terms stated above, which please read 
carefully; and on these terms all are alike entitled 
to.it, whether their names come singly at $1.50 
each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs of Ten at 
$1,20 each, or in Clubs of Twenty or more at $1 
each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs will also 
thus be entitled to it. 


._ es Remember _2 


That every new subscription now received will be en- 
ed.at once in the mail-books, and will be furnished 
withthe paper from the time the name comesin until the end 
of 1874, at a single subscription price. (This applies to all 
new subscribers now received, whether singly at $1.60 
each, or in clubs of four at $1.25.) 


tS Remember_&} 

That Very Valuable Premiums are offered (see page 433) 
to those who take the trouble to gather up and forward 
clubs of subscribers. These Premiums are to pay for 
_ the time and trouble taken in gathering and forwarding 
the subscriptions (and good pay they are). The subscrib- 
emse will each get the $5 picture. and new ones 
will get the extra number free. 
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Do Good Wi 
And Make Money! ¥: 
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WHY HAS THE WH 


American 
Agriculturist ¥ 


WH 
ATTAINED BUCH AN WH 


ENORMOUS OIROULATION? Wu 


Ww 

BECAUSE: for all large or small cul- 
tivators of the soil, and all membersof their WHY 
families, old and young, it is WHY 


The Best Paper in the World!! 


Whoever reads it will be instructed, en- WHY 
tertained, and amused. Whoever reads it wry 
will become wiser and better. Whereverit WHY 
goesit is a welcome visitor to the household. way 
Its pictures are beautiful and refining. Its wry 
price, only $1.50 a year, places it within WHY 
the reach of every man, woman, and youth 
of the-country. Every one will make wHy 
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given tg thousands of subscribers to the WHY 
American Agriculturist, who have testified way 
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: money by observing its hints and direc- WHY 
HY tions, and do good by increasing its cir- WHY 
; culation. Now see WHY 
: wit 
x Our Extra Offer. wir 
YA First-rate Paper. wae 
+ 1 Month for Nothing. WHY 
Y P * WHY 
¥ A Beautiful Picture Freee wy 
b 4 WHY 
¥ The exquisite Painting entitled “MIS- WHY 
¥ CHIEF BREWING” has been executed WHY 
ry in Chromo in the best style, and has been wHuy 
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‘ their delight. The Publishers will present WHY 
Hy THIS $5 CHROMO WHY 
wit TO EVERY SUBSORIBER i 
why for the year 1874, who subscribes in ¥ s 
WHY November, and besides this he will get We 4 
W. Vv « ‘ 
Wi ‘ the December number of 1873 Free WE ¥ 
way The Pictureisnow Ready, way 
WH Y and will be delivered immediately, tosub- WHY 
WE Y ecribers in November,at 245 Broadway,free. wa § 
WH ¥ TERMS: WHY 
we ¥ American Agriculturist, per year...... $1.50 wi 4 
WHY “ with Chromo postpaid............ 160 WHY 
WHY “with Chromo, mounted, postpaid 1.75 WHY 
WHY WHY 
WHY Reader, pleasesubscribe NOW. Take WHY 
we ~ the Paper. Take the Picture. Take the we + 
WHY December Number Free. Show this offer wHY 
WHY to your neighbors. Get them to subscribe. WHY 
wry Ey 
wHy DO GOOD, MAKE MONEY. way 
WHY F WHY 
wi ¥ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Whe 
WE wer 245 Broadway, New York. wy 4 
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The Engravings in the American 
Agriculturist. 


$10,000 worth for $1.50. 


If a subscriber to the American Agriculturist re- 
ceived the paper without iustrations, its forty-four 
pages filled with reading matter as interesting, in» 
structive, and valuable as that with which they are 
now crowded wherever the space is not taken by 
its costly engravings, he would get intrinsically 
the Cheapest Journal in the Coun- 
try. Butin addition to all this reading matter, 
which is provided at great expense and is the work 
of the best minds, the publishers provide, at a cost 
of at least $10,000 for each Annual 
Volume, a large number of beautiful illustra- 
tions most carefully drawn and engraved, which 
every subscriber receives in his paper. Ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of engravings in one Annual 
Volume for only $1.50; or in clubs of four, for 
only $1.25; or in clubs of ten for only $1.20; or, 
in clubs of twenty for only $1! 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. [Novemusr, 
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EepSEpeErrErrerrErrerrErerrrrres To all Members 


OF THE 
American Agriculturigt 
Family. 

The Publishers feel that they may regard 
every subscriber to the American Agriculturis 
as a friend. To thovsands it has been 9 
welcome visitor for many years. To teng of 


thousands its monthly appearance at their 
homes, with its beautiful pictures and interest. 


ing reading for all, both old and young, hag * 


made it one of the most familiar objects in 
those homes; and were we to attempt to print 
the kind words that have been written and 
spoken concerning this paper, many large 
volumes would be needed. 


Now, 


Friends, we have a favor to ask of every one 
of you. The American Agriculturist has at- 
tained its enormous circulation, as we are sure 
you will be ready to testify, because it has 
proved itself worthy. The publishers 
earnestly desire and are determined to largely 
increase that circulation. 


Will You Help? 


It would be pleasant, and profitable too, both 
to you and the publishers, could you take hold 
and raise a Club of subscribers ; but you 
will feel willing, we trust, to at least 


Do this one Thing. 


Please show this paper to your friend or 
neighbor, who is not now a subscriber (or send 
to us for a free specimen copy for that pur- 
pose), tell him how valuable the paper is, and 
ask him to read 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


to all subscribers to the American Agriculturist 
whose subscription is received during this 
month of November. 


HERE IT IS! 


A Beautifal Picture. 
A First-Rate Paper. 
One Month Free. 


The Picture, which has already delighted so 
large a number of subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, is described in another column. 
The Paper, for more than thirty years, has been 
winning “golden opinions” from those who 
have known it best, and new friends have eve- 
ry year been added to its large list of old ones. 
Its contents every month are the result of an 
immense amount of careful thought and inves- 
tigation. A large corps of earnest, intelligent, 
practical minds are constantly engaged in collec- 
ting and condensing into these pages infor- 
mation derived from experience, from wide ob- 
servation, from a large correspondence, from 
reading—in short, from allsources. And every 
subscriber will receive the benefit of all this 
labor and expense; and those who subscribe 
in this month of November will have a year 
of thirte on months, as they will receive 
the Deceober number of 1873 Free. 
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$20 for $1. 
$20 for $1. 


Twenty Dollars for One Dollar. 
Twenty Dollars for One Dollar. 


HEARTH and HOME, 


The best Family Newspaper in the world. 
Beautifully Illustrated, pure in tone, elevating 
in influence. 

Four Months for One Dollar, which 
will include all of Mr. GkEorGE Cary EGGLE- 
ston’s SPLENDID NEW STORY, entitled 


ROBERT PAGEBROOK, 
The Man of Honor. 


This story is written expressly for HEARTH 
AND Homg, and was commenced in Number 
42, October 18th. The publishers feel safe in 
commending it in advance as one ,of the 
most attractive stories that has been presented 
to the American people this year, and they de- 
sire tolay it before 100,000 Readers 
in the columns of HEARTH AND Home. They 
therefore propose to send the paper for the 
term of Four Months for One Dollar. 
This will include all of Mr. Eggleston’s story, 
besides more than a dozen other of the best 
short stories by the most distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign writers, tegether with sketches, 
poetry, editorials upon topics of current inter- 
est, choice miscellany, and the very best 
YOUNG FOLKS’ DEPARTMENT 
to be found in any paper in the world. 

Every number of HEARTH AND HOME con- 
tains as much reading matter of the very 
choicest character as an ordinary dollar and a 
quarter book, thus giving every four months’ 
subscriber at least $20 worth of the very 
best current literature for $1. 

Mr. Eggleston’s story. alone will be worth 
many times this amount to every lover of 
pure and chaste literature. 

Now is the time to subscribe. 


SEND IN THE NAMES. 


We-want, and ought to have, at least 20,000 
of these four months’ subscribers within the 
next thirty days. Let every reader and friend 
of the American Agriculturist send us at least 
one name for this four months’ trial trip. 


DO NOT DELAY, 


But go to work at once to get up a club. 
Free! Hree!! Free!!! 
Any person sending us a club of ten of these 


four months’ subscribers for HEARTH AND 
Hog, can receive the American Agriculturist 


ONE YEAR FREE, 
or a copy of either of EDwARD E@GLEsTON’s 
great American stories, 
The Hoosier School-Master, 


The End of the World, 
The Mystery of Metropolisville. 


Lose no time in commencing work on this 
offer. There is hardly a neighborhood in the 
United States where aclub of from ten toa 
hundred can not be made up if some one will 
only lead off in the matter. Reader, YOU can 
do this,and at the same time benefit your 
neighbors’ families by placing in their hands 
the best family paper in the world. Address 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


The Fleetwood Scroll-Saw. 


Like a turning-lathe, the Fleetwood Scroll-Saw is a 
machine useful to both mechanics and amateurs. This 
is a neat and portable contrivance in which a small saw 
can be worked with great rapidity by means of a treadle. 
The engraving sufficiently represents the machine. It 
consists of a treadle and the necessary but simple gear- 
ing to impart a quick motion to the saw, and a table to 
hold the material to be sawed., The whole may be fixed 
to an ordinary table, and may be set up in a work-shop 
or a sitting-room. The saws are very small, the largest 
not being as wide as an ordinary watch-spring, and are 
put in place and taken out with the greatest ease. The 
saws are of various degrees of fineness adapted for 
working woods of different hardness, and some with very 
small teeth, scarcely larger than those upon a file, may 
be used for sawing brass, copper, and other metals. For 
pattern-makers and other mechanics who need to do fine 
sawing this machine is admirably suited, while for those 
amateurs who wish to exercise their ingenuity in orna- 
mental work we can not conceive of anything more com- 
pact and efficient. Of late years, what is called Sorrento 
wood-carving has become a fashionable amusement. 
Various tasteful and useful articles, such as brackets, 























FLEETWOOD SCROLL-SAW. 


match-boxes, book-racks, and the like, have been made 
by ladies by the slow process of working out the designs 
with a hand-saw. To those who have patiently elabor- 
ated patterns by hand this machine will be especially 
welcome, as it leaves both hands at liberty, and while it 
insures greater accuracy it does the work with vastly 
greater rapidity. From what we have seen of the working 
of this saw, we think it will meet all the requirements of 
those in want of such a machine. The saw is manufac- 
tured by Trump Bros., Wilmington, Del: 


——— > ¢ -——at @ 


New York State Fair. 
sae wee 

The fair of the New York State Agricultural Society 
was held at Albany (Sept. 24th to Oct. 11th), upon the 
grounds of the Albany Art and Industrial Association. 
These grounds are handsomely laid out, and the build- 
ings admirably adapted for the convenience of the visit- 
ors and the comfort of the stock and exhibitors. The 
fair was a grand success. The exhibition of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry was excellent. Although 
there were no “ exhibitions of speed,’ yet there were 250 
entries of horses. Amongst the premiums offered for 
this class of stock there were one for the best stallion 
for general purposes with five of his produce, and one 
for the best walking horse. The offer of such premiums 
is greatly to be commended, and must have a very bene- 
ficial effect in the improvement of horses for general 
purposes. There were nearly 400 entries of cattle, the 
Jerseys and Ayrshires numbering more than half of the 
whole, as might be expected. in a great dairy state. 








Shorthorns, Devons, Herefords, Dutch, and grades made 


up the rest of the entries. Amongst the entries of 
sheep and swine we missed the names of some well 
known breeders, who probably are resting upon their 
laurels gained in former years. The dairy department 
was well supplied, and the quality of the butter and 
cheese shown was especially noticeable for its excellence. 
In nothing more than this is the advantage of the Jersey 
and Ayrshire cow to the dairy abundantly shown—the 
prize rolls and tubs being the produce of Jersey cows, a8 
were also most of the competing ones. . The horticultural 
department occupied a handsome glazed building, in 
which there was doubtless too much glass, and conse- 
quently too much heat for cut flowers, of which there 
was a splendid collection. Messrs. Vick, Briggs & 
Brother, and Ellwanger & Barry, all of Rochester, made 
this department gorgeous with their displays of flowers 
and fruit.’ The mechanical department was well filled, 
and on the whole the society is to be congratulated on 
achieving a splendid success, richly deserved, however,_ 
by the untiring efforts of the indefatigable officials. 





The Nebraska State Fair. 
Bic Ale 

The seventh annual fair of Nebraska was held at Lin- 
coln during the first week in September. The whole 
number of entries was larger than last year, and the at- 
tendance about the same. Except in the single instance 
of agricultural implements, there was no competition 
from other States. The stock shown was first-class, and 
would do to exhibit anywhere. Thorough-bred Jerseys, 
Devons, and Shorthorns—the latter, as is usual in the 
West, leading in point of numbers—and a few excellent 
grades were on exhibition. 

In the line of pigs Berkshires took the lead, but there 
were some fine Essex, Poland-Chinas, and Chester 
Whites in the pens. 

There was a large display of agricultural implements, 
especially plows. Three or four kinds of two-horse corn- 
planters, any one of them capable of planting twenty 
acres in a day, two-horse corn-cultivators which cultivate 
both sides of a row at once, with mowers and reapers, 
separate and combined, corn-sheHers, hay-rakes with 
which you can rake hay with your horse on a full trot, 
patent churns, washing machines, etc., with a goodly 
number of gentlemanly agents, were on hand to attract 
the attention of Nebraska farmers. It was rather 
remarkable, however, that among such a large display 
of plows there should have been but two gangs—one 
a breaking and ‘one a stirring plow—and one sulky 
plow. One of these gangs and the sulky plow were tried 
on the agricultural college farm, near the fair grounds, 
on Thursday, in the presence of a large number of far- 
mers, and excited great interest. A grain cleaner, which 
separated oats from wheat or barley and rye from wheat, 
was on the ground, and commanded great attention from 
the farmers; as did a water-heater, with which the in- 
ventor claimed to be able to boil a barrel of water with 
one peck of cobs. The fruit display was excellent for 
sucha young State. J. H. Masters, of Otoe Co., exhi- 
bited 72 varieties of apples and 28 varieties of pears 
grown in his own crchard; S. B. Hobson, of Cass 
Co., 46 varieties of apples; Joel Draper, of Otoe 
Co., 28 varieties of pears and 10 of grapes; and Mr. A. 
Rohner, of Washington Co., 81 varieties of apples. 
Besides these there were many other smaller collections 
which there is not room to enumerate. 

Two public addresses were made during the fair, one 
by Hon. J. Stirling Marton, of Nebraska City, and the 
other by Mrs. Matilda Fletcher, of Iowa. Both were 
excellent-efforts, and highly admired. 

The fair grounds are situated half a mile north of the 
city of Lincoln on the line of the B. & M. R.R., and as 
the railroad, with characteristic liberality, put in a 
switch and stopped all trains at the grounds during the 
exhibition, the best opportunity was offered for. getting 
articles to and from the grounds. 


Western New York Fair. 
apne: 

Althongh a little too much “horse,” the Western New 
York Fair, held at Rochester, September 16-19, was very 
creditable to the farmers of that highly favored section. 
Here, as at nearly all the fairs we have attended this year, 
the poultry department was well filled and attracted much 
attention. The show of cattle was not what we should 
have expected from the Genesee Valley. There were, 
however, one or two fine herds of Shorthorns and some 
good Jerseys and a few Ayrshires and Devons. In sheep 
the long-wools predominated, but with the exception of 
some superior Cotswolds, shown by Mr. Ward, of Leroy, 
there were very few pure-bred long-wooled sheep. They 
were mostly “ Canada sheep” of a very mixed character. 
There were a few choice South-Downs, and a fine display 
of Merinos. There was an unusually fine show of swine, 
especially of Berkshires. Only a few Essex were shown, 








but these were good, The Cheshires and Chester Whites, 
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once so numerons, were poorly represented. There was 
but one pen of Poland-Chinas, containing only one pig. 
He was a good strong pig, but rather coarse as compared 
with Essex and Berkshires. 

There was a grand display of agricultural implements 
aud machines. The exhibition of fruits and flowers was 
what we should expect from Rochester. We were sorry 
not to see Mr. Vick. He’was attending some of the more 
Western fairs, and did not exhibit at Rochester. Au- 
other thing to be regretted was the comparatively few 
amateur exhibitors. 

There was a good show of grains and vegetables. We 
were particularly pleased with a fine barrel of pure Diehl 
wheat, grown by Mr. Spencer of North Chili. Mr.S. had 
also the good sense to show a bunch of ears and straw of 
his wheat. The adjoining barrel was said to contain a 
comparatively new variety of white wheat, but the ex- 
hibitor had headed it up, and the superintendent seemed 
to be afraid to open it. All we can say of that barrel of 
wheat is that the barrel was well made of good elm 
staves, the hoops were strong, and the head fitted nicely 
in the groove. Hundreds of people passed it and doubt- 
less admired it. We stood and looked at it for some 
time. There was a fascination about that barrel. There 
was a piece of paper stuck on top telling how many 
bushels of wheat per acre Mr. So-and-so had grown this 
season. This was useful information; but it was the 
barrel that interested us. It had a neat and tidy look. 
It seemed conscious of its dignity. The other barrels 
were all uncovered before it. It seemed to expect the 
first prize, and we presume it got it. At any rate, we are 
happy to state that the barrel was a very superior barrel. 
We do not say that, having once seen it, we would go 
from New York to Rochester to see it again; but we 
think that all the visitors at the fair who were interested 
in Genesee wheat must have been as much gratified with 
the appearance of that barrel as we were. 


Ogden Farm Papers—No, 45. 





Since the last number of these papers was 
written I have made a hasty tour of Holland 
and Belgium, and am now about leaving France 
for the island of Jersey. While it is especially 
desirable not to turn this series of articles into 
a book of travels, there is a temptation to give 
a somewhat detailed account of the many 
things one sees every day which are new and 
interesting to a farmer, and some of which will 
probably be as valuable to the readers of the 
Agriculturist as anything that home experience 
ean suggest. Our heads are now turned home- 
ward, and it will probably be many a long 
year before the regular course of our hum- 
drum home life will be interrupted by another 
trip to Europe. In view of this fact it may be 
excusable to say something of European farm- 
ing, as is seen by the hurried traveler. 

We were in Holland less than two weeks, 
and it may seem absurd to base any expression 
of its agriculture on such a superficial view; 
but Holland is a land to strike one with amaze- 
ment at the'very first glance, and the amaze- 
ment increases with every day’s observation. 
In most countries it-is the office of man to sub- 
due the soil and bring it into condition to sup- 
port a civilized community, and this task is 
often hard enough. In Holland it has been 
the office of man to subdue the sea and cause 
it to withdraw from the marshy beds and broad 
lakes of which it had so long held possession ; 
and then to make on the soil thus created a field 
for the most profitable industry, and a home 
for a people which in many respects is the most 
remarkable of the world. 

We pride ourseives, and justly, on the energy 
which has sent our pioneers into the forests to 


_ turn the virgin fertility of their soils into the 


useful channel of profitable production; but 
what shall we say of a race which has grown 
up on the spongy islands at the mouth of the 
Rhine, driving the waters back foot by foot, 


ee ‘and after hundreds of years of incessant toil 


ad patient waiting (interrupted by eighty 


“years of the most cruel religious war, during 





which they had to call their old enemy the sea 
to their aid and submerge whole districts under 
a waste of water to keep them from the posses- 
sion of their new enemy the Spaniard) showing 
to the world a prosperity and an accumulated 
wealth that have no equal in Christendom? 
In some regions, after the waters had been in- 
closed within ponderous dykes and then 
pumped out by windmills, there were devel- 
oped only vast beds of barren peat several 
yards in depth. This was cut into blocks and 
piled up to dry, preparatory to being sold for 
fuel; the vessels which took it to market 
brought back the accumulated refuse of the 
towns, and this was used to make a fertile soil 
in place of the infertile one that had been re- 
moved. Thus the former abodes of fishes are 
now the seats of the most prosperous agricul- 
ture of Europe. A map of the province of 
North Holland, made three hundred years ago, 
shows a bare network of marshy land, protect- 
ed from the North Sea by a range of sand-hills, 
and inclosing within its meshes vast bodies of 
navigable water—the mere outline of a coun- 
try entirely unpromising for habitation and 
afflicted with a most rigorous climate. This 
whole province is now a smiling, fertile land, 
busy with every form of industry, and one of 
the great centers of the world’s prosperous ac- 
tivity. In a few years, when works now in 
hand shall be completed, there will remain no 
water within its wide boundaries, save in the 
embanked canals, where, high above the level 
of the fields, the lifted waters flow to the sea 
and afford channels for the vast commerce of 
the country. Arrangements are already being 
made for the drainage of the Zuyder Zee, a 
work which will cost over $50,000,000, and 
which will take twelve years for its prepara- 
tion alone. When the enormous dyke shall 
have been built, and new channels shall have 
been made for the rivers which flow into it, it 
will take the sixty-three enormous steam-en- 
gines several years (working night and day) to 
pump out its water, which has an area of about 
500,000 acres, and an average depth of about 
ten feet. A survey has been made of the whole 
bottom, and the plan of improvement includes 
the division of the land and the construction of 
vhe canals (for drainage and for communica- 
tion) which are to serve the future generations 
who are to inhabit it. This scheme would 
seem wild and impossible were it not for the 
experience with Haarlem Lake, which lies 
within a few miles of it. This magnificent 
farming district was only twenty-five years 
ago a navigable sea about: sixteen miles long 
and seven miles wide. It lay between the cities 
of Amsterdam and Haarlem, its surface nearly 
level with their streets, and threatening them 
both with destruction during heavy storms. 
As a measure of safety it was determined to 
annihilate it. It was surrounded with two 
immense dykes over thirty miles long, inclos- 
ing a canal, and three engines with a combined 
force of 1,200 horse-power were set at work to 
pump out its waters. At the end of 3} years 
of incessant activity its bottom was laid dry, 
and now its 45,000 acres, lying about fourteen 
feet below the level of the sea, are busy with 
the production of food for the cities which the 
lake so lately menaced. 


We made a visit to one of the older drained 
lakes (the Beemster), which was drained about 
250 years ago, and has ever since been one of 
the richest dairy regions of Holland. It con- 
tains about 17,000 acres, and lies about twelve 








ee 
feet below the level of the sea. It is surround. 


ed by a canal, by which its water is carrieg 
away, and into which its drainage is pumped 
by 54 enormous windmills—working only jn 
the winter and after heavy rains. In its center 
is a neat old Dutch village, and the small farms 
into which it is divided are approached by per. 
fectly level roads, which—like most count 

roads in Holland—are paved with hard-burned 
bricks. Nearly the whole area is in grass, and 
the chief industry of the farms is the produc. 
tion of those round Dutch cheeses (weighing 
about four pounds) which are known in the 
cities of the whole world, and which we saw 
piled up like cannon-balls in the squares of the 
towns on market days. We passed some hours 
at the farm of Mr. Wouter Sluis, who kindly 
showed us his whole establishment. He hag 
about 128 acres, which he values at $500 per 
acre. He plows only twelve acres each year, 
All the rest is kept in clover and grass. His 
fields are divided by the ditches, which serve 
for the drainage and for the transportation of 
hay and manure in boats. His stock consists 
of 45 cows, 24 head of young horned stock, 
5 horses, 160 sheep, and about 40 swine. He 
uses some improved machinery (which all 
Holland gets from England), and his sheep are \ 
crossed with prize animals from the English 
exhibitions. The cows are of the much-prized 
Dutch breed—which are wrongly called “ Hol- 
stein” in America—and capital animals they 
are for a cheese dairy. They were mainly very 
fine specimens of the breed, and some of them 
were as good as it has ever been my fortune 
to see. I was interested to see that he attaches 
great importance to Guenon’s “‘ escutcheon” or 
“ milk-mirror” system, and considers it an in- 
fallible index of the milking value of his stock, 
and he sends to the butcher such of his calves 
as, measured by this standard, are inferior. 


The cows are fed entirely on grass (pasture) 
in the summer, and entirely on hay in winter, 
save for a very small quantity of roots. The 
hay is very short and fine, but the yield is over 
two tons to the acre. The rotation is very 
simple. There are about 50 acres of mowing 
land and about 65 acres of pasture. Each year 
about 12 acres of the pasture is plowed (for 
carraway seed, mustard seed, or other money 
crops), the same area of mowing is added to 
the pasture, and the previous year’s plow land 
is converted tomowing. The haying is between 
June 15th and July 15th, and the aftergrowth 
is used for pasture. 


Most of the vehicles and the more common 
implements of the farm are of the rudest and 
most primitive sort, such as no one of us would 
think fit for use; yet everything indicates that 
the work is well and promptly done. The 
cheese-making is carried on in a dark-looking old 
room, and the apparatus is probably the same 
as has been in vogue on the farm for 200 years. 
At the same time everything was scrupulously 
clean, and the product bears the highest repu- 
tation in the local market, which is a large 
one and is frequented by the wholesale dealers. 
I do not know enough of our own manner of 
cheese-making to say wherein the Dutch sys- 
tem differs from it; but I do know enough of 
the quality of the article when brought to the 
table to consider the Dutch cheese well entitled 
to its higher price. So far as I could judge, 
there is notning in the cattle, in the forage, 
nor in the process of manufacture which should 
prevent us from making the same article, and 
supplying our own markets with a kind of 
cheese which is now imported very largely. 
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One thing about this farm (and the same is 
true of nearly all farms in Holland) strikes the 
American eye very oddly. There was but one 
building of any importance on the whole farm 
—an enormous broad-roofed building, with a 
‘“‘hooded” gable at the front end, and all cov- 
ered with red tiles. The front part is the 
house—spacious and comfortable, and with 
some rare bits of old furniture and Japanese 
pottery, and some fine books, which gave it an 
air of decided interest. Back of this (and open- 
ing into it), occupying the whole width of the 
building, was the cow-stable, with two rows of 
mangers and water-troughs flanking a central 
alley which is floored with bricks. The water- 
troughs are simply depressions or gutters at the 
sides of this alley, and are also of brick. They 
are filled from a pump at one end, and the 
water is let off (at pleasure) at the other. The 
cows stand on a raised earthen floor, which has 
a brick wall to support its rear part. Behind 
them is a deep manure trough, which retains 
the solid droppings and allows the urine to 
flow to a liquid-manure cistern, which accumu- 
lates all tlie liquid refuse of the establishment, 
and which has a pump for filling the tank cart 
for sprinkling the meadows. During summer, 
when the cattle are constantly in the field, the 
earthen floor is covered with handsome Dutch 

tiles. At the time of our visit this stable was 
so scrupulously clean and bright that we mis- 
took it for a huge milk-room. 

Back of the stable (in the loft over which 
the cheeses are seasoned) are the hay loft, the 
cheese factory, horse stables, wagon house, tool 
sheds, etc. To our American ideas, this close 
contiguity of stable and dwelling seemed at 
least odd, but it is the universal custom in this 
almost absurdly clean and well washed land, 
even among the wealthiest farmers, and there 
are many who count their riches by hundreds 
of thousands. Indeed, in some of the richer 
parts of Friesland and Groningen, the evidences 
of prosperity take a very absurd form. It is 
not unusual to find two fine pianos in the house, 
though there is no pretense of allowing the 
daughters to learn to play them (they are need- 
ed in the dairy); and it is said that some of the 
rich colza growers use silver tea-kettles and 
gold table-service—using them in the rude mode 
of life to which they have been bred, and which 
they would scorn to change for anything more 
refined. They love to surround themselves 
with the evidences of wealth, but they seem 
careless of the real advantages that it is the 
legitimate office of wealth to secure. Indeed, 
the Dutch farmer, in his barbaric way, has some 
of the peculiarities of some of the farmers of 
other places which shall be nameless. He fan- 
cies himself to be personally more admirable 
than he would if he knew more of the outside 
world; and he attaches undue importance to 
the simple possession of much money. 


I think that in the processes of agriculture, 


and especially in the matter of farm implements, | 


we could teach the farmers of Holland more 
than they can teach us. At the same time, in 
the two arts of making cheese and (most im- 
portant of all) of getting an immense yield 
from small areas, we might with advantage sit 
at their very feet. 

As farmers and as a people we can learn 
from them one lesson of the utmost value— 
that is in the matter of making the waste wet 
places of the earth to blossom like the rose. 
The hundreds of thousands of acres of marsh 
lands along our sea-boards and our river bottoms 








need far less outlay than the Dutch morasses 
to rival the wonderful fertility to which they 
have attained; and we can learn from them 
the best manner of making the reclamations. 


The Transportation of Grain. 


In the division of labor, which is a necessity 
in a civilized community, it becomes the part 
of one class to produce food and of another to 
distribute it. Without the producer the distri- 
buter or transporter of produce could not exist, 
and without the transporter the producer would 
be entirely helpless in the midst of an over- 
whelming abundance. Surrounded with his 
useless crops he would want for every other 
necessary of existence, and he would at once 
descend to the condition of a savage—even be 
restricted to eating the simplest food and 
drinking water. Being thus mutually depend- 
ent it is necessary that the producer should 
know exactly the whole duty performed by the 
transporter, that this latter may not be consid- 
ered as an interloper who taxes the labor of the 
farmer and mulcts him of a portion of his hard- 
earned remuneration without giving an equiva- 
lent for it. In this article we propose to follow 
a cargo of grain from the western gathering 
point until it is fairly launched on its sea voy- 
age to supply our customers in Europe. 

In the first place, no intelligent farmer sup- 
poses for a moment that it would be possible 
for him to seek these customers himself, or 
that it would be possible to ship a small cargo 
of grain 5,000 miles without entirely eating up 
its value in expenses or cost of transportation. 
This business must be done in bulk and on the 
largest scale to be done at all. The compara- 
tively insignificant crops of even the largest far- 
mers must be gathered together from a thousand 
points, and all be brought to a great shipping 
center, / Just as a thousand rills tend towards 
one stream, and that with a thousand others to 
the great ocean, so a thousand streams of grain 
constantly flow from local sources, the farms 
being the springs from whence they rise, and 
the smaller elevators at the local stations along 
the railroads being their gathering points, 
whence they flow to the great shipping points 
of Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. Louis, these 
again all flowing towards the Atlantic. The 
millions of bushels there gathered into the im- 
mense elevators from the railroad cars are 
either stored to await facilities for shipment or 
are at once transferred to the Lake vessels, 
either sail vessels or steam-ships, and started 
upon their Eastern voyage. A very large por- 
tion of the Western grain goes through to the 
Atlantic ports by railroad cars, but the largest 
portion of it passes by way of the lakes through 
Buffalo and the Erie Canal, although this 
avenue is closed for several months in the year. 
The cost of shipment from Chicago to Buffalo is 
this season 15 cts. a bushel for wheat or corn, and 
the charges at Chicago incident to the passage 
of the grain through the elevators are 34 cents. 
Arrived at Buffalo the grain istransferred from 
the vessels to the elevator or directly to the 
canal boats at a cost of 14 cent more. The 
method of this transferring is shown in fig. 1. 
When on board the canal boats it is started on 
its winding way slowly towards New York 
(fig. 2) at a further cost of 124 cents per bushel. 
The repeated transfers, although they cost a 
few cents for the handling of the grain, are an 
advantage rather than otherwise. Grain in 
bulk is apt to heat and mold and become seri- 
ously damaged or unfit for use as food. The 








repeated transfers obviate this difficulty, and 
not only aerate and dry the grain, but in its 
passage through the elevators it is passed 
through screens and blowers by which much 
dirt is removed from it. The total cost between 
Chicago and New York is thus seen to be 32} 
cents, although large shipments are often con- 
tracted for at less rates; for instance, only very 
recently transportation of a lot of 20,000 bush- 
els was contracted at 29 cents a bushel, and 
27 cents was paid for another large lot. But 
one serious feature of this business of trans- 
portation consists in the delays necessary. Re- 
cently 1,600,000 bushels of grain were awaiting 
transportation at Chicago, and the voyage on 
the Erie Canal usually occupies three weeks. 
However, the delays upon the canal and the 
slow progress made are very often less than 
upon railroads at this season, when business is 
crowded. Besides, the boat carrying 8,000 
bushels is a much more convenient method of 
carriage than a railroad car carrying 400 bush- 
els. One boat is equal to a train of twenty cars, 
and the train generally becomes separated on 
the way, rarely coming through whole, and in 
this way the more rapid railroad transit is often 
the slower of the two in the end. In fact, the 
value of the Erie Canal to the Western farmers 
is very much underestimated. On it their ex- 
istence mainly depends. Without it their vast 
crops would lie rotting on their fields. If the 
present railroads were more than doubled they 
could not take the whole grain shipped east- 
ward. Since its opening, twenty-three years 
ago, the Erie Canal has carried nearly 120 mil- 
lions of tons of freight, which is nearly double 
the amount of the whole tonnage of all the ves- 
sels from foreign countries which have entered 
New York in the same period, and is nearly 
three-fourths of all the foreign tonnage enter- 
ing all United States ports in that time. The 
canals of New York are on the whole 900 miles 


in length, and the railroads are four times as 


long; yet in 1872 the canals in 7} months of 
navigation carried 48 per cent of the whole 
freight passing through the State, while the 
railroads in 12 months carried 52 per cent. 
What the West would do then without the 
canals of the State of New York is very diffi- 
cult to imagine, and these facts open up a mat- 
ter for consideration which is of the greatest 
importance at this time,when this vast question. 
of transportation is under discussion. 4 
After its slow but sure progress through the 
canals the grain reaches New York, and on its 
arrival, which has been already calculated for 
to an hour by the shipper there, who has been 
informed all along of its daily whereabouts, it 
is either taken to the elevators at the Erie basin 
for storage, or is gathered, together with other 
boatloads, into a “tow” by a steam-tug (fig. 3) 
and moved to the ship which already lies at 
the dock awaiting it. In this latter case a 
floating elevator is employed (fig. 4). This is 
an unwieldy, top-heavy looking machine built 
upon a steam vessel, the engine of which both 
moves the vessel and works the elevator. 
Here, ranged with the barge on one side and 
the ship on the other, this elevator raises the 
grain from the hold of the barge, cleans and 
winnows it once more, and passes it by means 
of a long spout into the hold of the ship. 
Barge after barge is brought up and emptied, 
until one or two thousand tons are transferred 
to the vessel’s hold. There it is fastened down 
by a covering of planks and timbers so that 
the rolling and pitching of the ship may not 
cause it to move so as to disturb the vessel’s 
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“trim,” and it leaves our shores on its final 
voyage of over 3,000 miles. The cost of this 
voyage depends greatly upon the supply of 
ships. It-must not be supposed that this ques- 
tion of transportation ends with the arrival of 
the grain at New York, Bostgn, or any other 
seaport. On the contrary, were the canals and 


Fig. 1. —9RaNsr 





railroads or their capacity instantly doubled it 
would not help the matter just now in the 
slightest. There is a scarcity of ships. Europe 
wants 150 million bushels.of grain or less or 
more before next harvest. That quantity would 
load 5,000-ships of 1,000 tons each. A very 
little figuring would show that this would re- 
quire 16 ships to-be loaded and dispatched 
every day for the next ten months. They are 
not in existence just now, or at least are other- 
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wise employed. Therefore, as we understand, 


aged up to December, and were so evefi early 
eptember. The freights therefore are high, 


ING GRAIN AT BUFFALO 








1. Of course, 


every cent thus paid in freights reduces the 
price paid to the farmer at his local elevator 
in the West, or adds to the cost of the loaf pur- 
chased by the European artisan. It is an abso- 
lutely necessary cost, and can not be avoided 
any more than the cost of plowing the soil or 
procuring the seed. In whatever way it may 











be reduced, a clear gain is made to the pro- 
ducer, and to effect the desirable reduction is 
as legitimate and proper an object for him to 
strive for as the reduction of the cost of his 
farming operations or of his plows and reapers, 
and this item of supply of ships should not be 
lost sight of in considering this question. _ For 
want of the necessary ships the grain often 
goes to the elevators to be stored for a time. 
These are situated at what is known as the 





Fig. 8.—GATHERING THE TOW. 





Erie Basin on the Brooklyn shore of the East 
River, where the canal barges are gathered 
after their voyage from Buffalo. These eleva- 
tors have a capacity of 14 million bushels. 
Many vessels are loaded at the elevators, and a 
vast amount of shipping gathers about them in 
the course of a season. The largest of these 








elevators belong to the New York Grain Ware. 
house Company, and have a total capacity of 
8,000,000 bushels. One of them is seen in fig. 
5, and is a counterpart of all the rest. Here 
the barges are unloaded, and the grain carried 
up by spouts into the top of the building, 
where it is screened and sifted first through a 











Fig. 2.—ON THE ERIE CANAL. 


fine screen (fig. 6), where it is freed from dust, 
and afterwards through a coarse screen (fig. 7) 
in which it is separated from all larger matters, 
Here there are recovered various strange arti- 
cles which have been lost by farmers in a man- 
ner that seemed to them mysterious. Some- 
times a watch, a pocket-book, hammers, nails, 
boots, shoes, pencils, or other things the absence 
of which the owners vainly try to account for, 
are here discovered. After being cleaned, the 














grain is run into a weighing hopper (figure 8). 
This is connected with a scale which indicates 
by an index the quantity of bushels run into 
the hopper. When the required quantity is 
run in, a cord is pulled by which the stream of 
entering grain is stopped; the bottom of the 
hopper is opened simultaneously, and the grain 
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is poured into spouts which convey it into bins | 


if it is to be kept separate, or into the grain 
aisles if it is to be bulked. Here (fig. 9) it re- 
mains until run by spouts into the vessels for 





ments of the Western producers. That more 
shipping is necessary to prevent expensive ac- 
cumulations at the various Atlantic ports. 
That some improved mode of carrying grain 
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final shipment. For this cleaning and storage 
a charge of a cent and a half per bushel is made 
for the first ten days, and one-quarter of a cent 
for every ten days thereafter. 

After thus relating the history of the trans- 














Fig. 4.—FLOATING ELEVATOR. 
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whereby it may be ventilated and prevented 
from heating is needed to avoid the present 
costly transfers. Finally, by means of the com- 
pletion of the enlargement of the locks of the 
Erie Canal—the passage of larger boats able to 
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Fig. 6.—SIFTING THE GRAIN, 


portation of grain there occur to us the fol- 
lowing suggestions. It is abundantly shown 
by the facts here narrated that water carriage 
in bulk is by far the cheapest mode of trans- 
portation. That the railroads, as at present 
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spect. In so far as the public, of which they 
are the most important class, are injured by the 
extortions of railroads, they have their remedy 
in influencing the requisite legislation. It 






















is the happiest feature of our social condition 
that no one class can-conspire to tyrannize over 
the others, and that public opinion will always 
support the right in its strife against wrong, 
and that when public opinion is aroused it is 








carry eighteen to twenty thousand bushels of 
grain at a much less proportionate cost per 
bushel—the capacity of this indispensable route 
shall be at least doubled. To secure some or 
all of these improvements in the transportation 
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Fig. 8. WEIGHING HOPPER. 


existing, at best are but aids and helps to what 
should be the chief reliance for the removal of 
grain. That a through route devoted entirely 
to heavy traffic is needed to meet the require- 


of grain our attention should at once be turned. 


There is no more legitimate business ia | 


ceivable than that farmers in their collective | 
capacity should work for a reform in this re- 





Fig 7.—THE COARSE SCREEN. 
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Fig. 9.—a GRAIN AISLE IN THE ELEVATOR. 


lation in the great West without a correspond. 
ing enlargement of the outlets at the East; and 
that these outlets need enlargement to restore 
a wholesome competition between them. 















always able to effect such ends as are proper by 
the most legitimate methods. «In this way will 
this question be settled; but it] 
gotten that the present state of 
mainly from the excessive 
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‘Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 119. 
* Our wheat crop in Western New York was 
go poor this season that it is pleasant to hear 
of a good paying crop. Mr. I. K. Ragland, of 
Cooper Co., Mo., writes me that their best 
lands will produce yn good seasons from 20 to 
80 bushels of wheat per acre. “I had,” he 
says, “from 100 to 105 acres in wheat this year, 
and it thrashed out 2,855 bushels, or nearly 28 
bushels per acre, and I lost a good deal of it by 
its being badly lodged, I used no manure of 
any kind, and not one farmer in a hundred 
gver hauls out a load, and ih consequence our 
lands are fast wearing out, and we shall have 
to change our system soon or hunt new lands. 
I keep my land up with clover, which I find 
all sufficient. Our corn crop this year is light, 
owing to the drouth. Our usual crop is from 
40 to 60 bushels per acre.” 

What a grand opportunity such farmers have 
to raise choice stock for breeding and other 
purposes. “One of the principal difficulties in 
raising such stock is in procuring succulent 
food in winter, We can raise just as good 
mangel-wurzel in this climate as they can in 
England. With me the only trouble is to get 
manure enough without robbing the rest of the 
farm. But in a country where “not one farmer 
in a hundred ever hauls out a load” it would 
be an easy matter to put manure enough on a 
good-sized field to produce 40 or 50 tons of 
mangels per acre. I wish I had such a chance. 

I would take a good, clean corn stubble, plow 
it this fall; and during the winter I would haul 
out all the well-rotted manure I could get and 
spread it on the land. Plow in the spring, 
harrow thoroughly, roll, and then drill in the 
mangel seed with a grain drill in rows from 28 
to 36 inches apart. Roll again after the drill. 


Cultivate thoroughly, and thin out the plants | 


12 to 15 inches apart. 

“You can do all that here,” remarks the 
Deacon, “just as well as you can in Missouri.” 

Certainly Ican. But the trouble here is to 
get the manure. There the stuff goes a-beg- 
ging. And this is the point I want to make. 
It requires no more seed and no more labor to 
grow a crop of 50 tons per acre than a crop of 
five tons. And then in harvesting it will re- 
quire not one-fourth as much labor to gather 
50 tons from one acre as it would to gather 50 
tons from 10 acres. 

“ But,” says the Deacon, ‘‘I thought you con- 
tended that a crop of Indian corn was more 
nutritious than an acre of mangels?” 

I have said that if we made our land as rich 
for corn as we do for mangels, and cultivated 
as thoroughly, we should get nearly or quite as 
much nutritious matter in the corn and stalks 
as from a crop of mangels. 

Let us not wander from the point. What I 
wish to say is this: If I lived in a section 
where manure could be had for the hauling I 
should raise thorough-bred stock and should 
grow large quantities of roots forthem. I do 
not say that I could fatten hogs any more 
cheaply on mangels than on corn.’ But with a 
liberal allowance of mangels in March, April, 
and May I could keep my breeding sows in a 
healthy condition. They would give more 
milk, and I could raise better pigs than where 
the sows have to be fed principally on grain. 
With cheap corn and a good supply of mangels 
for winter (especially for the spring months), 
and good clover and grass pastures for summer 
4nd autumn, supplemented by a few acres of 











mustard or vetches, there would be money in 
the pig-breeding business. 

The same is true of sheep and cattle. The 
fact that we have to import such immense 
quantities of wool is a standing disgrace to the 
farmers of the United States. I have little re- 
spect for the intelligence of the man who tells 
me that good combing wool can be produced 
on the west side of the Niagara River but not 
on the east side; or that it can be produced on 
the east cide of the Detroit River and not on 
the west side. 

The Prairie Farmer last week quotes cattle 
in the Chicago market all the way from $1.50 
to $6.80 per 100 pounds, live weight. The 
Prairie Farmer is an earnest advocate of ‘the 
“Patrons of Husbandry,” and is down on all 
monopolies. It does not say whether there is 
any corporation or ring that has a monopoly of 
these “choice, graded steers.” Were such the 
case the Patrons could add another item to 
their list of grievances. The railroads, I pre- 
sume, charge no more for carrying a car-load 
of these choice steers than for a car-load of 
the “rough, green natives” or Texans. In 
other words, they charge no more for carrying 
a car-load of cattle worth say $100 a head than 
for a car-load worth only from $10 to $15 per 
head. Is not this unjust discrimination ? 

Seriously, is it not time that we made an 
earnest effort to improve our system of agri- 


| culture? The best way to fight the railroads 


is to ship less corn and fewer “scallawag” 
cattle. Put the corn into good pork and good 
beef The demand for good meat is greatly on 
the increase in all parts of the civilized world. 
We shall never raise too much good beef and 
mutton. We ought also to grow at least all 
the wool we require. Let the Patrons and the 
farmers’ clubs and the agricultural press turn 
their attention to this subject. It is in this 
direction that’ we must look for any real im- 
provement in our condition. We shall never 
get rich by shipping corn to Europe. 


Mr. Rich, of Delaware Co., Ohio, asks my 
opinion in regard to cooking shelled corn for 
hogs. ‘Do you think,” he writes, “that they 
like it as well as they do uncooked? It seems 
to me they do not eat it with the same relish 
they do hard corn. And some of the corn will 
about spoil before it is eaten unless we cook 
often and in small quantities. I sometimes 
feel disappointed, as I have been to the expense 
of putting up a steamer and a heavy corn- 
sheller run by four horses, and after all my 
hogs do not seem to eat the soft corn as well as 
they do hard. Can you tell the reason, or is it 
my imagination? Another objection is, that 
feeding in a large pen, the weaker ones are 
afraid to come to the trough, and will stand 
outside and look on until the corn is all gone.” 
—Put in more troughs and let them have all 
the corn that they can eat. 

“Fam now,” he continues,“ feeding 170 hogs. 
I fed them hard corn in my clover field all 
summer, but in August I put 30 of the largest 
in a pen, and have been feeding cooked corn.” — 
I presume, if they are a quiet breed of hogs, 
they would have done a great deal better ina 
good clover lot, with all or nearly all the hard 
corn they would eat, than they would shut up 
ina pen and fed cooked shelled corn. 

Mr. R. says he “has read a great deal about 
feeding hogs, and all went to prove the profit 
of cooking.”—For my part, I never believed 
all the stories that are told of the advantages 


of cooking. Far more depends on the skill 
and judgment of the feeder than on cooking 
the food. I am inclined to think, however 
that Mr. R. does not half cook his corn. I 


| judge so from his remark about having to cook 








in “small quantities.” I use the same steamer 
that he does, and 30 good hogs would eat corn 
almost as fast as I could cook it for them. 
Certainly I should not wish the job of cooking ° 
corn thoroughly with it for 170 hogs, 

When corn is as cheap as it now is in the 
West I do not think I should cook it or shell it 
for fattening hogs. For young pigs, say from 
three weeks tu three months old, I think it will 
pay to grind and cook corn. Such pigs, if 
well-bred, caw assimilate more food than they 
can digest. But common hogs, from nine to 
fifteen months old, as a rule, will eat and digest 
all the raw corn that they can assimilate. And 
if this is the case, of course there is nothing to 
be gained by cooking. . 

I would suggest to Mr. Rich if he continues 
to shell and cook his corn to soak it for 24 or 
48 hours before cooking, and then cook it until 
it will mash up into a paste. Let the pigs eat 
all they will of this, three times a day, and after 
each meal throw them all the ears of corn that 
they will eat up clean. The probabilities are 
that they will in this way eat more corn than 
they would if fed on either cooked or uncooked 
food alone. If it is found that they void more 
of the corn undigested, mix say a bushel of 
bran with each bushel of shelled corn when it 
is put to soak, and cook the mixture as before. 


One would think from the prominence that 
is given to the subject by agricultural writers 
that cooking the food was the one thing neces- 
sary to success in fattening hogs. Here is a 
letter from a gentleman in Springfield, Ill.: “I 
wish to ask your judgment about a plan I have 
of feeding hogs on a large scale, which seems 
to me from all the knowledge and experience 
I can get from others to be feasible and very 
profitable. My plan is to erect sheds sufii- 
ciently large to hold 300 hogs. Get.an engine, 
shell and mill and grind and cook corn meal 
for them. Buy hogs weighing 125 lbs.; keep 
them 70 days, when they ought to weigh 275 
lbs. Sell them and fill the pens again, and do 
so through the year, making from 1,200 to 
1,500 hogs for the year. Hogs can be bought 
at four cents per pound; corn at 30 cents per 
bushel. By buying at four cents and feeding 
70 days, and selling at four cents, there seems 
to be a large margin for profit.” 

Judging from the general style and tone of 
the letter the writer is an educated city gentle- 
man engaged in some business or professional 
pursuit. He has a taste for agriculture, and 
is an interested reader of agricultural books 
and papers, but he has had no experience in 
feeding hogs. He evidently believes the stories 
told in regard to the great advantages of cook- 
ing food. I do not say they are not true, but I 
do say to him, very earnestly, “let the business 
alone.” If farmers are sending their hogs to 
market half fat let them go to market. If it 
will not pay the farmers to fatten them on the 
farm it will not pay you to fatten them in the 
city, unless you want manure, or have food 
that will otherwise go more or less to waste. 
It would probably take the hogs two weeks to 
get over the effect of their journey and to settle 
down quietly to eat and fatten. And instead 
of gaining 175 Ibs. in 70 days, I should expect 
800 ordinary hogs. in such circumstances to 
gain on the average not over 70 lbs. Then 
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again, this gentleman would find it an easy 
matter to buy the engine and sheller and mill, 
and easy enough doubtless to buy the hogs. 
But he would find it not so easy to get a man 


| 


to attend to them. And this is the vital point. | 


I find little trouble in getting men that can 
plow and hoe, bind wheat, and cut up corn, 
but it is rare to find a man who can be trusted 
to take care ef animals. It is not safe to 
make calculations on getting corn for any 
length of time in Indianapolis for 80 cents 
a bushel. I should not be surprised if a 
year from now it was 60 cents. The price 
of a great staple like corn does not long remain 
below the cost of production. 


The Deacon acknowledges that I beat him’ 


on corn this year; but he contends that “ every 
dollar’s worth of corn you raise costs you two 
dollars.” 

“T won’t dispute that, Deacon,” I replied ; 
“but if it does, how much does it cost you? 
Let us figure a little. My corn this year is on 
a badly run-down field. It was very weedy 
and very stony. It was a clover sod. I plowed 
it last fall and again this spring, getting out all 
the stones we could. It was then harrowed 
two or three times, rolled, and then the corn 
was drilled in 34 feet apart with a grain drill. 
It was harrowed four times after planting with 
Thomas’s smoothing harrow; cultivated nine 


times. We went over the whole field once 
with the hoes, and part of it twice. The ex- 
pense would be about as follows: 
Fall plowing with three horses........... $3.00 ped — 
STEP OWEN ooo Sos oo eS 3.00 
Harrowing three times................068 cst. + 
SMEs nak + coke, 56seNeodd haeevusnavnes ae. S 
SITE la a ce ceens ba gsGE oes swed seine mas 
Harrowing four times with smoothing 

OWES AS, oS eae seat eb ieee ds eeccess oo" CO 
Cuitivating nine times.................. - eee. 
RENNES 55 Stine 6 iaininsk.0 oieigennes saeoneee im. 
CUETO TID COT . o.o.5 5.000 cine corcvecerensee i 
Husking—six cents per bushel of ears.... 8.40 “ ‘* 
Drawing in stalks, etc................ ... p De a 

$26.00 “ 


“Tt has cost you more than that,” says the 
Deacon. “I saw you in the field several times 
last fall and this spring with three or four men 
and a four-horse team.”’ 

“True. We were getting out some big 
stones. I know you do not like my four-horse 
whippletree; but I can not see the sense of 
straining a pair of horses while there is another 
team in the field. But never mind that. It is 
hardly fair to charge the expense of getting 
out stones to the corn account. I look upon it 
in the light of a permanent investment, and 
charge it to the cost of the farm. Now, Dea- 
con, what-has your corn cost you?” 

“Not half what yours cost you.” 

But let us see. The account will stand some- 
thing like this: 


PLOWING GROG so 6 560s ds SCRE ERS 8h oo cece 808k $3.00 
BU AFTO WIE ooo oo tks aha CHES ER oh ccc ccccccsees 2.00 
Planting in hills by hand...... DRAiss <wreikeacinieuaaes 1.50 
Cultivating ........trecssrccctevees cscccscccccscces 3.00 
HOeHHG. .... 2... .vssee betes MOREE ees cece cece ccceceee 3.00 
Cutting up corn,...........-..06- is aise cia Niles sets 1.50 
Husking—six cents per bushel of ears............. 8.60 
Drawing in stalks, @00........0-cccssscccecccs cones 1.00 

$18.60 


“ But,” says the Deacon, “you charge only 
$3.75 for cultivating your corn nine times, and 
charge me $3.00, and we only cultivated our 
corn twice.” 

‘Exactly; but you went twice in a row 
each time, and both ways of the rows; and 
this is equal to going eight times once in a row 
one way.” 


| 
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This seemed to be a new ‘ie to the Deacon. 
He has always laughed at me for cultivating 
my corn so many times. He did not like to 
have it shown that it costs him as much to cul- 
tivate his corn twice as it does me eight times. 
But he could not deny it. 

“Tt pays,” he said, “to go twice in a row 
and both ways. It saves a good deal of 
hoeing.” 

“That is undoubtedly true, Deacon,” I said, 


| “but I am sure that harrowing the corn three 











or four times will be still more effective in kill- 
ing weeds and saving hoeing. I am not saying 
anything against your system, however. All 
I want to show is that if a dollar’s worth of 
corn costs me $2.00 it costs you still more.” 
‘*Even according to your own figures,” said 
the Deacon, “it costs you $26.00 per acre and 


| me only $18.69.” 


“Exactly ; but look at the difference in the 
condition of the land, Dr. Miles and Mr. Phil- 
ips of Michigan were here when we were cut- 
ting up the corn, and Mr. P. said it was the 
cleanest piece of corn he ever saw.” 

“Tt is clean,” reluctantly admitted the Dea- 

on, “ but I tell you such farming won't pay.” 

“Perhaps not, Deacon, but if it will not 
yours certainly won’t. Let us figure out the 
results. ‘ 


Your corn will be about 60 bushels of ears per 





HOVE, WEFT -ONF GRE. OF... 0009s dae ove cast ae $18.00 

1% tons of stalks, @ $10 per ton.................. 15.00 
$33.00 

TEEDOUMOR..... .. asdccsckavengeanes 18.60 

$14.40 


My corn, I think, will go 140 bushels per 4dcre, 





worth say 30c. per bushel........ Rc eerent $42.00 
Three tons of stalks, @ $10...............c0ceeuee 30.00 
$72.00 

TEE POMSOB v's cscivedecarenesates's 26.00 

$46.00 


“But,” says the Deacon, “you have said 
nothing about rent and taxes.” 

“True; and if I were you I would say noth- 
ing, for you value your land higher than I do 
mine. If we call the rent and taxes $10 per 
acre, the profits on your corn would be $4.40 
per acre and on mine $36. Not a bad showing, 
Deacon, for a little extra cultivation.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted, but 
I presume the Deacon will have something 
else to say on the other side, and if so I will 
faithfully report it. 


ke ee 


Stable Floors. 


i ig 

Upon the proper arrangement of the floors 
of stables depends much of the comfort of the 
stock and economy in saving manure. Nothing 
is more detrimental to the health of farm ani- 
mals than foul earthen stable floors. They are 
saturated with liquid manure, they are always 
damp, an unhealthy moldy smell constantly 
pervades them, and millions of the germs of 
possibly poisonous fungoid growths are con- 
stantly inhaled. It is no wonder that there are 
in consequence constant blood disorders or 
bronchial or ] ing diseases. Besides, the appear- 
ance and the comfort of the animals are sacri- 
ficed, because cleanliness is impossible under 
the circumstances. We very early in our expe- 
rience discovered this, and for many years were 
constantly experimenting to discover the best 
stable floor. There are two of which we can 
hardly determine which is the better. One of 
these is a double plank floor. The bottom 
plank is of hemlock—which is as good as any if 


= 





kept dry, and is the cheapest—ten feet long 
and two inches thick if for single stalls. This 
lower floor being laid is well saturated with hot 
gas-tar, aud the upper layer of plank, also of 
hemlock, which under these circumstances is 
durable, and which does not become so smooth: 
or slippery as oak or yellow pine, and is there- 
fore safer, are laid upon it. They are first 
coated upon the under side with the tar, then 
laid so that the joints are broken and finally 
firmly spiked down. These planks should be 
14 inch thick and 7 feet long. They form the 





Fig. 1.—W0OODEN FLOOR FOR COW-HOUSES, 


bed of the stall, of which 24 feet are occupied 
by the feed-trough, and 4} feet give standing 
room for the cow. At the ends of this bed or 
floor of the stall is a depression 14 inch deep, 
into which all the manure drops or drains, 
This may be made of any width that is desir- 
able. When the stalls are single two feet is a 
sufficient width, with a sidewalk of one foot 
wide. If the stalls are double four feet give 
plenty of room. Figure 1 shows the profile of 
such a stall with the lengths of the various 
parts and the position of the stanchion and that 
ofthe cow. The depressed portion of the floor 
should be kept. well coated with gas-tar and 
sprinkled with sand while the tar is hot. The 
tar is a great preservative of the wood. Sucli 
a floor is quite impervious to water, and is 
equally good for a hog-pen as for a cow-stable. 
For horses, the floor should be laid with the 
best white oak, hemlock being too soft to stand 
contact with the shoe calks. 

The other floor is the cobble-stone and cement 
floor. The floor being graded with a gentle 
slope, or half an inch to a foot, is paved with 
cobble-stones selected for evenness of size and 
for their shape, which should be that of an egg 
with one broad and one pointed end. The 
smaller end is laid in the earth and the broader 
one uppermost. The method of laying them 
is shown fully in the Agriculturist of Novem- 
ber, 1871. They should be well rammed down, 
and when the floor is laid all loose sand is to be 
swept off from it. Fig. 2 shows how the floor 
for a double stall should be made. The spaces 
are of the same size as those in fig. 1. The fiu- 
ishing of the surface is thus performed. One 
part of good hydraulic cement and seven parts 
of sharp sand are well mixed dry, and then 





Fig. 2, —COBBLE-STONE PAVEMENT FOR COW-HOUSES. 


water is added sufficient to make a thin mortar. 
This is quickly spread over the paved floor and 
worked into the spaces between the stones with 


an old stiff corn broom, It is laid on thick 
enough to fill the spaces evenly, and with the 
broom a fair smooth surface is formed through 
which only the tops of the stones are seen. A 
thin wash of pure cement is spread over the 
whole, and it is left to dry. The next day a 
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coating of hot gas-tar is laid upon it until no 
more is absorbed, and fine sand scattered upon 
it. Then we have a floor which will last in- 
definitely if only care has been taken to make 
a solid foundation and to ram the stones down 
solidly. It is entirely rat-proof, dry, and 
therefore healthful. This floor is also pig-proof, 
and suitable for hog-pevs which have nothing 
beneath them but the ground. It is obvious 
that this paved surface is solely a ground floor, 
and can not be used over a cellar. 
A Cart for Irrigation. 
ie engecies 

There is no doubt that the experience of the 
last two or three years will lead to a very early 
use of some method or other of irrigating crops 
grown upon land of more than ordinary value. 
Market gardens, lawns, private gardens, dairy 
farms on which soiling crops are grown, all 
will before long be brought under some system 





-— 


of irrigation, not so much with water as with 
fertilizers in a liquid form. 

When it becomes a question of crop or no 
crop upon land that must pay interest on a cost 
of several hundred dollars per acre, to say 
nothing of repaying the costly labor laid out 
upon the crops and that the saving of the crop 
depends upon a supply of moisture which is 
withheld by na- 
ture, it is certain 
that an imme- 
diate solution 
will be found 
in providing 
means for sup- 
plying the need- 
ed moisture. Be- 
sides, manure al- 
ready dissolved is immediate in its action 
upon plants, and is at once absorbed by the 
roots. By irrigation with weak solutions 
of manure crops of rye grass are continually 
grown upon some English dairy farms which 
amount in the aggregate to 30 tons per acre 
during one season, and an aggregate growth 
of 100 inches has been thus procured by 
making several cuttings. 

The great difficulty is in applying the liquid 
and procuring proper carts for the purpose. A 
correspondent has favored us with « descrip- 
tion of one of these carts which he has con- 
structed, of which we give an engraving. It 
consists of a tank set upon a frame having a 
pair of shafts as the main portions. The 
shafts project behind sufficiently to permit the 
Sprinkler to be attached. The tank is a simple 
water-tight, covered box,as represented in fig. 1. 
The valve (fig. 2) is a ball which drops into a 
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Fig. 2.—BALL AND OUP VALVE. 











Fig. 1.—an IRRIGATING CART. 





cup, stopping the flow when down, and when 
raised permitting whatever quantity is desired 
to pass through the pipe. The top and bottom 
of the sprinkler are made of two pieces of board 
four inches wide cut to the proper curve. The 
front and back of the sprinkler are made of 
sheet zinc nailed to the edges of the board 
strips. The front is pierced with a quantity of 
holes, through which the liquid escapes in 
small streams. When in use, the horse walks 
between two rows, and the wheels pass between 
the rows on each side, thus watering four rows 
at one passage. It is obviously proper when 
the use of this cart is contemplated upon any 
crop planted or sown in rows that the rows 
should be made to suit the width of the cart. 
ro eet @ ee 


An Improved Sled-Box. 





“HP. D.” sends us a sketch of an improved 
sled-box, which is easily put together and as 
easily taken apart when 
necessary. The im- 
provement consists in 
affixing corner and side 
irons to the frame of 
the sled, in which stakes 
are placed to hold the 
box in place. The side 
and corner irons are 
shown in the upper part 
of the annexed engrav- 
ing, the lower part of 
it shows how the stakes 
are set into the irons to 
hold the box. The sides 
and ends of the box are 
loose. The side boards 
are held in position by 
cleats upon the inner 
sides of the end boards, 
and the ends overlap the sides, as may be seen 
in the engraving. If itis desired to draw a load 
of wood the box is taken apart and the irons 
serve as stakeholders whereby the load is held. 
This removes the necessity for boring holes in 
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The Poitou Jackass, 

In a recent number of the Agriculturist we 
gave engravings of the Poitou mule, with some 
notes of their history and character. We now 
give an engraving of the Poitou ass, the pro- 
genitor of the Poitou mule, as he appears in 
his early youth or asa yearling. While he has 
no beauty, this animal has a stwrdy, long-suf- 
fering look very proper for an ass, and besides 
his very ugliness to us is considered by his 

















SLED-BOX AND IRONS. 


owners or those who patronize him for his ure- 
fulness as a style of beauty no less remarkable 
than it is desirable for their purposes. The 
points of this animal which are most esteemed 
are precisely those which are desired to be per- 
petuated in his progeny. His heavy bone, 
short pasterns, and broad feet, his thick strong 
neck, broad chest, and stout limbs make him 
so desirable, that the inevitably accompanying 
head, enormous in size, immense ears, often 
lopped by reason of their extreme size and 
weight, and the pendulous lip, with the shaggy 
coat, are considered as a standard of excellence 
of the very highest character. The more these 
seemingly hideous features are exaggerated, 
the more valuable the creature becomes and 
the higher are the bopes entertained of his 
future merits. To a breeder’s eye these seem- 
ing anomalies are points of great interest, and 
skillfully used combine with equally skillful 
selection as to mares to produce probably the 
hardiest kind of draft animals in the world. 
This ass is supposed to be of Spanish extrac- 
tion, and the vast difference between the ori- 


A YOUNG POITOU JACK. a 
the réve of the sled, by which it is very much , ginal race and these descendants has been 


weakened. The cuts in acorner of the engrav- 
ing show so plainly the exact character of the 
irons that no further description is necessary. 





brought about by careful selection and judi- 
cious breeding. The height of the full-grown 
Poitou ass is about 14 hands, and the color is a 
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black or dark brown. The engraving, for 
which we are indebted to the London Field, 
represents a yearling recently imported into 
England. His history is curious. His dam 
was burnt to death the night he was born, as 
were also some half-dozen more of the same 
breed, and he was brought up by hand like a 
“finger calf.” He stands some 46 in., and 
promises to make about 14 hands. In temper 
he is very gentle and tractable. Like the 
Avabs with their mares, the Poitou breeders 
manifest considerable reluctance at parting 
with their asses, which is not to be wondered 
at considering the large sums of money which 
this mule breeding and selling brings them in. 


Loading a Tread-Power. 
gee 
A “Young Farmer” who owns a tread-pow- 
er and thrashing machine finds it a difficult 
matter to load it upon a wagon, and asks for 
a plan of doing it with the help of one mane 
with himself. We have experienced exactly 








the same difficulty, and doubtless so have 


many others. After some few ‘trials we hit 
upon a very easy method of doing this, and 
finally found that ten minutes were sufficient 
in which to load up both a two-horse tread- 
power and thrashing machine in addition. All 
that is needed are two strong planks 12 feet 
long, three rollers 6 feet long, and a couple of 
crow-bars. The tread-power is supposed to 
be standing in the barn as it was last used, set 
up on blocks or a “horse.’”? Two rollers are 
placed beneath it and it is let down upon them. 
Our method of doing this was to have four or 
five blocks, the largest so long as to stand 
under the front of the tread-power as it was 
blocked up for use, or about 14 inches in length. 
This was used as a fulcrum by which to raise 
the power from off the “horse” or blocks on 
which it rested. It was then let down upon 
a smaller block. The one just used was taken 
away, and the next less in size substituted. 
This was used as a fulcrum for the crow-bar, 
by which the power was raised and the block 
moved and one yet smaller substituted. This 
was repeated until the power rested upon the 
rollers. The wagon was properly placed to re- 
ceive its load, the planks were placed with one 
end of each upon the wagon and the other ends 
under the front of the power. By means of 
the bars the power was pried forward, moving 
easily upon the rollers until it was pushed 
upon the planks and rested upon the movable 


LOADING A EORSE-POWER UPON A WAGON. 





platform or tread floor. By putting two men 


with their shoulders to the rear of the power 
it could then be run up the planks on to the 
wagon, where a roller should be placed to re- 
ceive it as the forward end comes down, which 
of course it does as soon as it over-balances 
the rear end. It is then pushed forward into 
its place, the roller being left under it ready 
for unloading, which is exactly the reverse of 
the loading, and it is fastened with ropes or 
chains to the wagon stakes. The planks are 
then shifted on to the floor of the power and 
the thrasher is slid up upon them and placed in 
the tread-power, where it is secured. The 
rollers, planks, bars, and all the other acces- 
sories are also loaded, and in less time than 
we write this the machine may be on its way 
to a neighbor’s farm who desires its help. Our 
engraving shows the way in which the wagon 
and planks are placed, and also how the tread- 
power is managed when fairly upon the planks. 
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How to Move Houses. 


Among our farming population one man 
rarely builds or locates his buildings to suit his 
" successor, and when a 

farm changes hands 
and a new occupant 
takes possession of his 
purchase, he finds it 
desirable to pull down, 
replace, or remove, at 
least, some of the build- 
ings. Many more 
would move badly lo- 
cated buildings if they 
knew how to doit or 
how to procure a re- 
moval. The means are 
simple enough; the 
knowledge of how to 
use the means is the 
one thing needed. We 
give here some engrav- 
ings of the method by 
which buildings are 
moved, and explain their use. The imple- 
ments needed are jackscrews, rollers, and tim- 
bers. The jackscrews are powerful screws 
made expressly for the purpose, which 
may generally be hired from a neighboring 
foundry or machine shop, or can be purchased 
for a few dollars each. The rollers consist of 
avery heavy carriage of timber about three 
feet long and eighteen inches wide for heavy 
buildings, and half that size for light ones. It 
is framed together of strong material, either 
oak or yellow pine, six inches square. Under- 
neath there are strong cast iron wheels let into 
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Fig. 3.—THE HOUSE ON ITS TRAVEL& 


the timber for half their height, and held in 
their place by means of strong iron plates bolt- 
ed to the frame (fig. 1). On the top of the 
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frame iron spikes, ‘projecting about one inch 
above the timber, are inserted, and each one is 
brought to a point, which is intended to pene- 
trate the sills of the building and hold the roll- 





ers firmly in the position in which they are 
intended to remain (fig. 1). To get the rollers 
under the building, it is raised by the jack- 
screws, which are placed upon the foundation 
wall, parts of which are removed for the pur- 
pose. Fora small building one screw at each 
corner is sufficient; but if the sills are weak 
enough screws should be used to support the 
building evenly, so that the inside plaster may 
be preserved entire. When the screws are all 
placed in position, each one is turned an inch 
or two at a time in regular order if there are 
not sufficient hands to man all the screws at 
the same time (fig. 2). If there is a sufficiency, 
the screws are turned simultaneously until the 





Fig. 2.—HOUSE RAISED BY SCREWS. 
building is raised so that the timbers can be 
placed beneath it and the carriage upon the 
timbers. The building is then letdown upon 
the carriage, ready for removal. The timbers 
should be evenly and solidly laid upon the 
ground. A strong rope and a set of tackle are 
needed to draw the building. A strong iron 
bar is driven into the ground ahead of the 
building, to which one 
end of the tackle is 
fastened. The other 
block is hooked on to 
& rope or chain fastened 
to the sill pf the house. 
If this sill is not strong 
enough to bear the 
it must be 
The 
= team is hitched to the 

; rope and started gently 
3 and steadily (fig. 3). As 
the house is drawn up 
to the iron bar, that is 
moved further on and a 


new start made. It may be necessary to ob- 


serve that the timbers should be laid quite level 


and be blocked up when necessary to preserve 
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position the screws are again placed beneath 
- it, and it is raised so that the timbers can be 
taken away. The foundation, if not already 
prepared, is made ready, and the house is let 
down upon it. 


Supply of Water. 

We have often alluded to dhe common ne- 
glect of watering stock as often as is needed. 
Very absurd ideas are prevalent about watering 
stock. He who would permit an animal to 
gorge itself upon hay would prevent it from 
drinking the water needed to dilute the food 
so that it might be digested. Only those ani- 
mals that are stinted until their thirst is intol- 
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Fig. 1.—OISTERN FOR WATER. 


erable suffer from drinking too much water; 
just as those animals eat too much which are 
insufficiently fed or fed at too long intervals. 
An animal with food and water always attain- 
able will never take too much of either, and its 
instincts may very safely be trusted to. There- 
fore we would advise the use of water-troughs 
in every field where cattle are kept, although 
they might be driven through a stream on their 
way to and from it. We have seen sheep 


that had access to a spring in their pasture go 
and drink from it a dozen times a day, taking 
merely a few sips each time, and the same with 
cows and horses. No harm can possibly come 





Fig. 2.—MOVABLE CISTERN. 


of such drinking. The stomach is not loaded 
with liquid at any time, nor is it ever in want 
of that amount which is necessary. 

Where there is no water in the field wooden 
troughs should be made. In the barn-yard, or 
where there is a permanent pasture, these 
troughs may be made similar to that shown at 
fig. 1.. Hemlock plank dressed smoothly and 
Joiated accurately are held together by bolts 
and nuts which may be drawn up tightly. If 
the joints are not made water-tight, a slip of 
paper dipped into tar should be placed in each 
one and the screws then drawn up tiglitly. 
‘The trough will not then leak. For a tempo- 
fary purpose in fields occasionally pastured a 
portable trough should be used, made in the 
Same manner as that in fig. 1, but mounted 





ring is fixed to the front by which it is hooked 
to a chain, and by which it may be drawn 
wherever it may be desirable (see fig. 2). 

To fill this trough the water-cart shown on 
page 416 might be used. The sprinkler should 
be detached, and the pipe would then discharge 
directly into the trough. If the importance of 
a constant supply of water were only well un- 
derstood the value of these appliances for 
watering would be appreciated. 
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A Lock-Nut Bolt. 
ae 

The nuisance of loosening and lost nuts from 
machine bolts, thills of buggies or wagons, and 
other numerous places where farmers and other 
folks need and use bolts need no Jonger be sub- 
mitted to. The costly and dangerous accidents 
to machines, the dangerous dropping of thills 
when traveling at speed upon the road, the ex- 
pensive repairs needed in grist-mills and saw-* 
mills due to the same frequent cause, and all 
the other too-numerous-to-mention troubles 
which thus arise may be prevented by this in- 
genious and very simple contrivance. Its sim- 
plicity is such that the wonder is that no one 
ever thought of it before, and almost contra- 
dicts its claim to ingenuity. The accompanying 
engraving shows of what the contrivance con- 
sists—an ordi- : 
nary screw 
bolt and nut, 
with a groove 
cut in the bolt 
from the lower 
end across the 
thread of the 
screw and a short distance above it. The 
nut is in no.way different from an ordi- 
nary nut. A copper or other soft wire is 
placed in the groove, and as the nut is turned 
with the wrench it cuts a thread with ease 
upon the soft wire. When the nut is 
screwed home the end of the wire below it is 
turned up or “upset” with a common set- 
punch or a tenpenny-nail and a hammer. This 
locks the nut and entirely prevents it from 
shaking or jarring loose. The wire is soft 
enough so that the nut may be very easily un- 
screwed with the wrench, but can not be un- 
screwed by the fingers or by any less force 
than ‘that needed to use the wrench. 

We look upon this contrivance as of vast im- 
portance to farmers especially, and expect to 
see it in universal use in all farm machinery. 
It is patented, and is manufactured by the 
Lock-Nut and Bolt Company of New York, 
who furnish the bolts and for a very small sum 
confer licenses to use them on any machines. 





LOCK-NUT BOLT. 
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Do Snakes Swallow their Young? 


BY PROF. G@. BROWN GOODE. 
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This is what naturalists have been asking 
each other for nearly a century. In that most 
fascinating of books, “ The Natural History of 
Selborne,” Gilbert White mentions the popular 
belief, but does not venture to indorse it. M. 
Palisot de Beauvois, a member of the French 
Institute and a councilor of the University of 
France, who traveled in the United States 
early in the present century, claimed to have 
seen five young rattlesnakes, “each about as 
thick as a goose quill,” run down their moth- 
er’s throat, run out, and then down a second 
time. 








North America,” gives similar testimony, §ir 
William Jardine, an eminent English natura}. 
ist, wrote in 1853: ‘‘We have always looked 
upon this as a popular delusion, and the sup- 
posed habit is so much at variance with what 
we know of the general manners and instincts 
of animals, that without undoubted proof we 
are still inclined to consider it as such.” Jy 
1865 Mr. M. C. Cooke, of “ Science Gossip,” 
strongly advocated the affirmative, citing many - 
instances observed by his friends. In 1869 Mr 

F. W. Putnam, of the “ American Naturalist,” 

considered the case unproved, though he in. 
clined to believe with Mr. Cooke. During the 
past year a lively discussion has been carried 

on in “ Land and Water,” Mr. Frank Buckland 

one of the keenest of English naturalists, stren. 

uously opposing the idea. So stood the ques. 

tion, the authorities being .about equally 
divided. 

To the American Agriculturist is due the 
honor, it seems, of finally deciding it. Last 
February the editors kindly inserted a para- 
graph asking for information, and in a few 
weeks about eighty letters had been received 
from subscribers in twenty-four different 
States and provinces. Some of these were not 
to the point, but most of them contained the 
statements of those who had personally ob- 
served this very curious habit. Many were, 
very naturally, indignant-that a fact so well 
known should be called in question. 

These statements, together with many others 
collected by diligent personal inquiry, were 
embodied by the writer in a paper read at the 
late meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The paper eli- 
cited some discussion but no opposition. Prof. 
Gill, of Washington, one of the most skeptical 
as“well as one of the ablest of American scien- 
tists, expressed himself as convinced by the 
testimonies of so many witnesses, and so did 
many others. 

Many of the letters received deserve to be 
printed in full; but since want of space for- 
bids, only figures can be given. Our witnesses 
are 104 in number. 58 saw the young enter 
their mother’s mouth; 19 heard the mother 
warn them by a sharp whistle or hiss or click; 
three were considerate enough to wait and see 
the young reappear when danger seemed to be 
passed ; eighteen saw the young shaken out by 
dogs or running from the mouth of the dead 
mother; 82 who saw the young enter killed 
the mother and-found them, living, within her; 
while only 14 of the 58 allowed the poor, affec- 
tionate parent to escape; 29 found the young 
in the body of the parent, but as they did not 
see them enter the mouth this testimony is 
rather dubious. 

Among the witnesses are four naturalists of 
reputation, whose word is as good as gold in 
other departments of natural history. Eminent 
physiologists admit that there is nothing im- 
possible in the habit, for living tissues are not 
easily affected by the gastric juice, and reptiles 
could not easily be smothered, even in the 
mother’s stomach. The habit is known to be 
shared by the English Scaly Lizard. The males 
of certain species of South American fishes re- 
lated to the ‘‘ Cat-fish”” and “ Bull-head” carry 
their eggs in their mouths and gill openings, 
depositing them in places of safety and remov- 
ing them at the approach of danger. Equally 


singular though not similar habits of protect- 
ing the young are found in the well-known 
Surinam Toad, in the Kancaroo and Opossum, 
John D. Hunter, in his celebrated ' and in the Pipe-fish and his cousins. 
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There is room for many interesting observa- 

tions, especially to determine what species 
afford their young this protection. About the 
Garter-snake (Zutania sirtalis) and the Ribbon- 
snake (Hutania saurita), the Water-adder 
(Tropidonotus sipedon), the Banded Rattlesnake 
(Oaudisona horrida), the Copperhead (Ancistro- 
don contortriz), the Moccasin (Ancistrodon pisci- 
vorus), and the Massasauga (Crotalus tergemi- 
mus) there can be little doubt, and the habit 
probably extends throughout the genera which 
these species represent. The case of the Hog- 
nosed-snake (Heterodon platyrhinos), sometimes 
called the Blowing or Puffing Adder, needs 
farther investigation, and so also that of the 
Black-snakes. It seems more than likely that 
the Racer or Mountain Black-snake (Coluber 
Alleghaniensis), which is distinguished by a little 
ridge or carination in the middle of each scale, 
does thus protect its young, but it has not been 
shown that this is the case with the common 
smooth-scaled Black-snake (Bascanion constric- 
tor). Itis very desirable to learn whether, as 
has been supposed, the habit is peculiar to those 
snakes which are ovoviviparous—that is, those 
in which the young are hatched from the egg 
while still in the body of the parent. As was 
remarked, there is no proof that the Black- 
snake swallows its young, and this is the case 
with all the egg-laying genera, as the Milk- 
snakes (Ophibolus), Grass-snakes (Liopeltis and 
Cyclophis), Brown-snakes (Storeria), Ring- 
necked-snakes (Diadophis), and Bull-snakes 
(Pityophis), although they are common and 
easy to observe. 

If any reader of the Agriculturiet should ob- 
ferve'a snake with young running down her 
throat, or should have reason to believe that 
she had them in her stomach, it would be a 
capital plan to tie a cord tightly about her neck 
to prevent their escape, and then carry her to 
some naturalist or some physician and have a 
careful dissection made. This would forever 
settle the question, and might be done without 
the least difficulty, for all our snakes except 
the Rattlesnakes, Moccasins, Copperheads, and 
Massasaugas are perfectly harmless. 

Accurate statements are much needed of 
cases of snakes charming men, quadrupeds, and 
birds. It would be interesting to know whe- 
ther the cast-off skin of a snake is always Icft 
as the snake wore it, or whether it is some- 
times turned inside out. 

Museum, Wesleyan University, 

Middletown, Ct., Sept. 15. } 
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Neufchatel Cheese, 
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The New York market is now pretty well 
supplied with home-made Neufchatel cheese 
from German dairies in New Jersey. There 
is a good demand for them at paying prices, 
and there is no doubt that an increased supply 
would only lead to increased consumption. 

These cheeses are about 2? inches long and 
about 14 ¢nch in diameter. They are sent to 
market wrapped in thin paper, which is also 
sometimes covered with tin-foil. 

There is a great difference in the quality o 
different makes. Those sold at the fruit stands 
on Broadway are little more than “ pot-cheese” 
pressed into a solid mass and wrapped for 
market. The best French cheeses of this class 
are made and ripened with great care. They 
are usually made from whole milk, which im- 
mediately after being drawn is strained into 
crocks and treated with rennet. The crocks 





are then stood into boxes which are covered 
with woolen cloth. After having stood 48 
hours the crocks are emptied into a basket 
lined with a clean white cloth, and standing 
over a trough to drain. After 12 hours the cor- 
ners of the cloth are folded closely over the 
curds, which thus enveloped are placed ‘within 
a press and left for 12 hours. They are then 
put into a strong linen cloth, in which they are 
thoroughly kneaded and rubbed in every part 
until the caseous and buttery parts are perfectly 
mixed and made into a homogeneous paste. If 
this paste is too soft the cloth is changed until 
the surplus moisture is withdrawn. If it is too 
hard and dry more curds are added from. that 
of the next milking (which is now draining). 
The mold, which is open at both ends, is then 
rather more than filled with the paste. It is 
held upright over a table with the left hand, 
while the top is patted down with the palm of 
the right hand so as to completely fill the whole 
mold. The surplus is then cut away, and the 
little cheese is pushed out from the mold. 

The cheese after molding is dusted on the 
two ends with very fine and dry salt, that ac- 
cidentally remaining on the hands being suffi- 
cient for salting the sides. It is then stood on 
a board, not touching its neighbors, and left to 
drain for 24 hours. The cheeses of this making 
are then carried to the store-room, where they 
are laid on their beds of clean straw (on 
shelves), being placed in uniform rows cross- 
wise of the straw, and lying about the distance 
of their diameter from each other. Two days 
later they are turned, each one being rolled half 
way over; this brings them on to dry places in 
the straw. Three-days later they are turned up 
on end and stood on the space between the 
original rows. Afver five days they are reversed 
and placed on their other ends, and here they 
stand five days longer. They are now sixteen 
days old, and have become somewhat dry, a 
skin being formed over them. If they are not 
now coated with a slight blue mold they are 
again ‘reversed and allowed to stand longer. 
When this mold has appeared they are taken 
to a dry, cool room, where they are turned (end 
for end) every five days, and they are watched 
(with much care as to atmospheric conditions) 
until they are well coated with a reddish globu- 
lar mold. If the processes have all been well 
managed this mold will appear uniformly on 
all sides, and the ripening will be equal through- 
out. After this they are turned less frequently, 
first once in ten days and then once a fortnight. 
At the end of three months they should be sold, 
as soon after this time they will begin to run. 

Well-made Neufchatel cheese should be a 
homogeneous paste, free from granulation, and 
spreading smoothly like butter. 

The care and close attention which the manu- 
facture demands fustifies the high price that the 
well-made article fetches in the European mar- 
kets—a price which the more simply made 
American imitation can not command. 
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OATMEAL IN Drinx.—It is suggested by the 
Medical Journal of Edinburgh that oatmeal 
stirred up in cold water, at the rate of two tea- 
spoonfuls of meal to half a pint of water, would 
be a very healthful and grateful drink in the 
harvest field. In England, at a recent plowing 
match, the only drink furnished was water with 
oatmeal stirred into it, and it was found 
“mighty refreshing.” We give corn-meal in 
water to our horses for a drink with great ad- 
vantage. Why should we not treat ourselves 
to the same healthful luxury ? 4 





The Goose and its Varieties. 

The goose being in request to provide a fill- 
ing for the couch and pillow, and to furnish the 
holiday table, the farm housewife is three times 
each year in a condition of excitement regard- 
ing her geese. The peculiar disposition of 
these birds gives the housewives a vast. deal of 
trouble. The goose will choose her nest in the 
worst possible place, and when she has chosen 
it no persuasion, will convince her that any im- 
provement can be made upon her selected loca- 
tion. We have known a goose to choose a pile 
of cobblestones in the corner of a fence as the 
home of her future progeny, and rather than 
give up the place she gave up both home and 
progeny. This made it clear to us that it was 
very impostant to provide a convenient house 
for these really valuable and docile birds (docile 
when rightly treated, for a goose may be taught 
to do almost anything in reason), and educate 
them ap to the standard of having a settled 
home and staying there. The kitchen door- 
step is no proper place for their nightly resort, 
and although they would rather choose to lie 
upon the cold ground or a snow-bank or a 
miniature glacier than upon a clean straw bed 
in a decent pen, yet they may be trained to 
walk in solemn file each evening into their ap- 
propriate yard, which may be furnished with a 
nest-house and nests very early in the spring 
when they are about to lay. If this yard is 
placed at some convenient spot within hearing 
of the house, no person or thing can approach, 
however quietly they may try to do so, without 
creating an alarm. After a nest is chosen it 
should not be disturbed except to remove the 
egg daily laid until the goose takes permanent 
possession and wants'to ‘‘set.” She may then 
be furnished with nine eggs (the usual number), 
and may be depended on to perform her duties 
without any supervision and with remarkable 
instinct and sagacity: The goslings need less 
care than any other young poultry. Bread- 
crumbs, corm meal, cracked wheat, and mashed 
potatoes may all be fed; but the precaution must 


‘be taken to give the food in small quantities 


and frequently, and to have a supply of fresh 
water in shallow pans always at hand. If the 
goslings have the run of a pasture they will 
need nothing else than the grass, with a feed of 
meal or bread twice a day. Chopped chives 
are excellent for them mixed with other food. 

The time for plucking of the geese must be 
determined by the age and strength of the gos- 
lings as much as by the season or the condition 
of the weather. If the goslings have been 
brought out moderately early the geese may be 
picked in May or June. If the picking is done 
before this time the goslings may suffer from 
want of covering. At the best the picking of 
a goose is a painful operation, but as ‘‘live 
goose” feathers are in demand the poor geese 
must submit. It should be made, however, as 
little painful to them as possible. The wings 
should not be crossed on the back as is often 
done, but which is a very painful and cruel 
thing to do, but the tips of the wing feathers 
should be tied together. For the sake of clean- 
liness the goose should be enveloped in an 
apron or a towel during the operation. <A sec- 
ond picking may be done during the summer, 
but a third plucking late in the season should 
not be permitted. The wing supports should 
in no case be plucked. 

The fattening of geese is a very easy matter. 
Turnips chopped fine and fed in a trough of 
water will fatten a lean goose just off from the 
grass in a very short time. A lean goose 
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THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF GEES E.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


weighing nine pounds has been made to reach 
a weight of twenty pounds in four weeks by 
feeding on turnips alone. Brewers’ grains 
boiled afresh are good feed, and oat-meal or 
corn-meal boiled in milk and sweetened with 
molasses will fatten them rapidly. Boiled oats 
and potatoes are also excellent feed, and no 
better use can be made of a stubble field than 
to turn in a flock of geese to pick up the scat- 
tered grain. The waste grain or screenings 
from the thrashing machine should be boiled 
and fed to geese in preference to any other 
farm animals. While feeding, a-plentiful sup- 
ply of coarse gravel should be provided in a 
trough of water; and water should be given 
with liberality. 

The mature goose has no diseases ; and gos- 
lings suffer only from the most careless neglect. 
With a long acquaintance with these birds, we 
never knew or heard of one dying a natural 
death. How long a goose will live is a ques- 
tion not yet satisfactorily answered. Such a 
bird, which will increase its number twelve or 
ant up to fifty times each year, which will 

ive a crop of feathers twice in a season, the 
flesh of which is worth at least ten cents a 





pound live weight, and which may be fed on 
waste or the least costly food, is surely worthy 
of respect and encouragement. 

There are several varieties of geese, some of 
which may be considered ornamental. The 
engraving represents the different varieties 
commonly kept. The common goose, which 
seems to be a mixture of the white and gray 
goose, is shown in the barn-yard scene in the 
upper center. Beneath is the Embden goose, 
or white variety. This bird is perfectly white, 
and is said to have originated in Holland cen- 
turies ago. The feathers of this variety are the 
most valuable. The Sebastopol goose is shown 
at the upper right-hand corner. This bird has 
a peculiar plumage: the wing feathers are split 
and curled, giving to it a remarkable appear- 
ance, if nothing more. It is pure white. In 
the opposite corner are a pair of China or 
“Knobbed” geese. Their long necks for some 
time caused them to be classed amongst the 
swans, but they at last secured the honor of 
belonging to the more homely but more useful 
family of geese. They may be recognized dur- 
ing the day by their peculiarly shaped head and 
long necks, a dark streak down their necks, 





and their dark gray color ; and by night by the 
frightfully discordant and pérsistent screams 
with which they wake the echoes and murder 
sleep. Beneath the Chinas are seen the Tou- 
louse or Gray geese, known at sight by their 
greatly developed abdomen,. which even in 
yearling birds sweeps the ground. Opposite 
them are the wild geese—the most graceful of 
all these graceless birds. They are pleasingly 
marked with black, and although very wild in 
their habits they have been known to descend 
amongst a flock of tame birds and inter-breed. 
Such an occurrence took place with a flock of 
our own several years ago in a Western State, 
and several goslings were raised marked like 
the wild gander. A very usuai fate which 
happens to them during the migration of these 
birds is told in the left lower corner of the en- 
graving. Opposite to it is shown an example 
of the sagacity with which the cautious gander 
circumvents the tricks of the wily fox, “ playing 
*possum” as a means of gaining a supper; but 
alas! although a goose can save its neck from 
a fox, yet at last it becomes the spoil of the 
marketman, and finally retires gracefully from 
view amidst the festivities of the holidays. 
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The Star of Bethlehem. 


There are a number of plants which were to 
to be found in the gardens of our grandmothers 
that have now nearly or quite passed out of 
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STAR OF BETHLEHEM.—{ Ornithogalum umbellatum.) 


cultivation. Some of these have made them- 
selves at home in this country and become 
naturalized, and are only to be found in waste 
places about old settlements. An illustration 
of this class of plants is to be found in the 
Star of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
which has been sent us so frequently for a 
name that we give a figure by which it may be 
recognized. The plant belongs to the Lily 
Family, and has a small bulb somewhat like 
that of the onion. The very narrow leaves, six 
inches or more in length, arise from the bulb, 
and in their center is a stalk bearing at the top 
a cluster of five to eight flowers of the size 
shown in the engraving. The flowers are pure 
white within, but externally each petal is 
marked with a longitudinal green stripe. The 
flowers appear in May and June, and are re- 
markable for opening about 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon and closing about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. On this account the French call 
the plant Dame @onee heures—‘ Eleven o’clock 
Lady.” For the same reason it is in- some 
parts of this country called “ Johnny-go-to- 
bed.” The generally accepted common name, 
Star of Bethlehem, has reference to the star- 
like points of the flower. It is a native of the 
countries bordering upon the Mediterranean, 
where the bulbs are eaten. When boiled they 
are said to be palatable and wholesome. The 








name Ornithogalum means birds’ milk, and if 
we are to believe an English writer, Johnson, 
the bulbs are the “doves’ dung” mentioned 
in the Book of Kings as being sold at a high 


price. We have not seen this plant in cultiva- | 
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tion for many years, but frequently find it by 
the road sides and in other places where it has 
escaped from gardens and appears to be athome. 








Bieberstein’s Mouse-ear Chickweed. 


There are several species of Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed—Cerastitum—both native and introduced, 
that are common though not especially trouble- 
some weeds in cultivated grounds, and there 
are a few that are sufficiently ornamental to 
deserve a place in the flower-garden. The one 
that has proved best with us is Cerastium 
Biebersteini, or Bieberstein’s Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed, a native of the Taurian mountains. It 
is a low, compact plant, not growing over six 
inches in hight, and forms a dense mass of 
foliage. The engraving shows a portion of the 
plant of the natural size. It is one of the few 
plants that we have found useful for edgings, 
as it keeps dense, bears cutting well, and has 
not, in the neighborhood of New York, been 
killed by.the winter or thrown out by frosts. 
Some of the books give it as a silvery foliaged 
plant, but we think that grayish green better 
describes it. Another and a related species is 
the Woolly Mouse-ear Chickweed, Cerastium 
tomentosum,which has the same habit of growth, 
and foliage of such a silvery character that it 
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BIEBERSTEIN’S MOUSE-EAR OHICKWEED.—( Cerastium Diebersteini.) 





has in England received the name of “ Snow in 
Summer.” This is much more showy than 
Bieberstein’s, and were it not for the fact that it 
is apt to become ragged both from the effects of 
winter and our hot summers it would be greatly 





to be preferred. Bieberstein’s Chickweed is 
not only useful for edgings, but as a border 
plant or one for a rock-work, and is worth 
growing for its foliage alone in such places; 
but in early summer it blooms and produces 
its white flowers in such profusion as to com- 
pletely hide the foliage. We are trying it as a 
plant for carpeting the soil beneath shrubs, 
but can not tell how it will answer this pur- 
pose. When used as an edging the flowers 
should be cut away soon after blooming, as the 
production of seed will needlessly exhaust the 
plants. Both the Cerastiums we have men- 
tioned are sold by the florists. They grow 
rapidly, and are propagated by division with 
the greatest ease. Three years ago we had a 
smaller plant than that shown in the engrav- 
ing, and this spring we had it by the wheel-, 
barrow-load. 





An Example in Cottage Gardening. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 

Some dozen years ago I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of a gentleman whose 
duties compelled him to be at his desk in a 
close office in the city of New York from 9 
am. to 4 p.m. Naturally of rather a weak 
constitution, his sedentary life soon made him 
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the victim of dyspepsia to such a degree that | surrounding their cottages, but who think they | either bare or covered with weeds. Why not 


he felt as if he must soon resign his situation. 
He was then a man of forty, entirely ignorant 
of anything pertaining to country life, and it 
was with great misgivings and reluctance that, 
by the advice of his physician, he changed his 
home from a closely built part of New York 
to a cottage on the then country-like suburb 
of Bergen Heights, N. J. His means enabled 
him to purchase a modest cottage built on a lot 
50 by 150 feet; he did not want the land, he 
said, but the cottage was such as he fancied, 
and the ground had to go with it. It was 
about this time that I formed his acquaintance, 
through some business transaction, and he 
asked my professional advice as to what he 
could do with his land, which he had already 
begun to consider somewhat of an incumbrance. 
I replied to him that, if I was not greatly 
mistaken, in his little spot of ground lay a 
cure for all his bodily ills, and that besides it 
could add to the comforts if not the luxuries 
of his table if he would only work it. “Me 
work it!” he exclaimed. “ You don’t suppose 
that these hands could dig or delve,” holding 
up his thin and bloodless fingers, “and if they 
could I know nothing about gardening.” I 
told him I thought neither objection insur- 
mountable if he once begun. 

The result of our conversation was that he 
resolved to try, and try he did to a purpose. 
Our interview was in March, and before the 
end of April he had all his lot nicely dug over, 
the labor being done by his own hands during 
an hour and a half each morning. His custom 
was to get up at six o’clock and work at his 
garden until half past seven. This gave him 
ample time to dress, get breakfast, and be at 
his desk in the city by nine. The labor of 
merely digging was (to him) heavy and rather 
monotonous, but he stuck to it bravely, and 
when he agajn presented himself before me for 
plants and seeds and information how to place 
them, it was with some pride that I saw my 
prescription had worked so well, for my friend 
then looked more like a farmer than a pallid 
clerk. The regulating of his little garden was 
a simple matter, and was done according to the 
following diagram : 
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Cauliflower, cabbage, and : Strawberries. 
lettuce. : 
Cucumbers, onions, and spberries 
parsley. 
Beets, carrots, and Tomatoes 
parsnips. 
Bush beans. Rhubarb. 











During his first season, of course, he made 
some blunders and some failures, but his inter- 
est in the work increased year by year. His 
family was supplied with an abundance of all 
the fresh vegetables and fruits his limited space 
could admit of being grown—a supply that it 
would have taken at least $150 to purchase at 
retail, and stale at that. But the benefit de- 
rived from the cultivation of this cottage gar- 
den was health—strong, rugged health—that 
for the six years he was my neighbor never 
once failed him. 

I know this case is an extremely exceptional 
one, for I never knew another man who so 









and the like who live in the 


f all great cities, many of whom can 
to pay for the keeping of the plots 
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can far less afford to do the work themselves. 
As a consequence, in nine cases out of ten, 
the rear at least of their suburban plots is a 
wilderness of weeds, and the muscular force, 
because not used, brings retribution upon the 
lazy owner. The proofs are apparent every- 
where that garden operations are conducive to 
health and longevity. The work is not labor- 
ious, and when fairly entered into has a never- 
failing interest. The growing and the watch- 
ing of the great variety of plants gives a healthy 
tone to the mind, while the physical labor de- 
manded by cultivation takes care of the body. 
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The Bois d’Arc for Lumber. 


—_2s— 


In a recent visit to Northern Texas we saw 
large numbers of the Bois d’Arc or Osage 
Orange trees in the river valleys, and heard 
marvelous stories of the endurance of the wood 
in situations where it was much exposed to al- 
ternate moisture and drouth. It was much 
used by the Indians for bows, and the early 
French voyageurs gave it the name of Bois 
@ Arc, or bow-wood, a name often corrupted 
into ‘‘Bodock.” The tree grows sometimes 
to a diameter of two or three feet, and is sawed 
into lumber for wagons. It is close grained, 
and the tire once set upon the wheels never be- 
comes loose untilitis worn out. Thisis a great 
advantage in any climate, and would be invalu- 
able in the almost rainless region of the plains. 
They tell of wagons in Texas that came in with 
the first emigration, and, after thirty years, are 
still serviceable and in good condition. The 
wood is also much used for fence-posts, and 
resists decay longer than any other wood in 
that region. If these claims are well founded 
there must be an immense demand for the lum- 
ber west of the Missouri, where wood is so 
scarce, and where there is no hard wood at all. 
The forests of this wood in Texas should have 
protection by law, and it should be extensively 
planted in the more Northern States as a 
timber tree. 
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Carpeting Borders Beneath Shrubs. 
a 
In places where greenhouse plants are used 
to decoraie the grounds, whether they are 
turned out or the pots are plunged, the appear- 
ance of the border devoted to them is greatly 








improved if the surface of the soil be covered 
with some low-growing and rapidly spreading 
plant. We have seen Portulacas sown broadcast 
with very good effect, but the trouble with 
these is that the seed germinates slowly, and 
the plants do not make much show until late 
in the season. The best attempt we have seen 
at carpeting was in the grounds of Prof. C. 8. 
Sargent at Brookline, Mass.,where Gnaphalium 
lanatum is used. This bedding plant is propa- 
gated with the greatest ease, grows rapidly, 
and soon covers the soil with a carpet of neu- 
tral gray tint, against which bright foliage and 
flowers show to the best possible advantage. 
This is a point in gardening that has received 
less aftention than its importance demands. 
If the soil of beds in which plants are tem- 
porarily placed be carpeted with some rapidly 
growing plant of a pleasing color, not only is 
the general effect heightened, but of course 
much labor in keeping is saved. In permanent 


shrubberies, too, this is a matter of no little 





importance. The soil beneath our shrubs is 





grow some pleasing plant which shall cover 
the ground and save all trouble of Weeding ? 
We are trying two plants for this purpose, Jp 
one row of shrubs we have set plants of the 
Money-wort (Lysimachia nummularia), which 
always grows rapidly enough when allowed to 
become a weed, and which makes as dense q 
mat as can be desired. In another clump of 
shrubs we are trying Cerastium Biebersteini 
described and figured upon page 421, We 
have not had either of these long enough upon 
trial to be able to say more than that they 
promise well. The common Periwinkle or 
“Running Myrtle” (Vinca) would probably be 
useful in such places, and the Moss-Pink 
(Phlox subulata) might be tried. Could we get 
a set of low-growing plants that would flourish 
well beneath the drip of shrubs, and completely 
cover the surface, it would not only greatly 
improve the appearance of our grounds, but 
do away with the necessity of weeding. When 
shrubs are set out to remain in one place for 
years, the soil should be so well prepared at 
the outset that there will be no need of the an- - 
nual forking in of manure that many think it 
necessary to give their shrubberies every spring. 
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The Enemies of the Cranberry Crop, 

The cranberry crop is short in many parts of 
New England on account of the drouth, the 
worms, and other enemies. This fruit, though 
growing mostly upon peat bogs and swampy 
places, is as much affected by drouth as other 
crops, especially upon the thoroughly drained 
and graveled or sanded plantations. The fruit 
fails to set well, or if already set the fruit is 
small. The remedy for this is to have the 
water raised in the ditches to a point where 
the roots will reach it without flowing the 
plants. The fruit-worm and the vine-worm 
are among the worst enemies of the cranberry 
grower. Flowing in the spring is a complete 
remedy for the vine-worm, and if prolonged 
late enough in the season it will destroy the 
other. Many growers draw off the water early 
in May, when the parent moths are most active. 
It is now pretty well settled that the water 
should be kept on until the first of June, or if 
drawn off early in May it should be put on 
again for a week at the close of the month. At 
that season the water is warm enough to de- 
stroy the eggs. The latter is the practice of 
our most intelligent cranberry growers. Dis- 
cretion, however, is te be used in the drawing 
off of the water. If the vines are covered to 
the depth of three feet or more the water 
would probably be too cold at the bottom to 
kill all the eggs. It should be drawn down so 
low as to barely cover the vines and give the 
surface the full benefit of the sun. Where the 
water is abundant and under control it is the 
better way to draw off the water about the 
first of May, and let it on again from the 20th 
of May to the first of June, according to the 
earliness of the season. It would be still bet- 
ter if the plants could have a third flooding 
ten days later, but in this case the water should 
only be left on for a day or two, lest it might 
injure the fruit buds. Many bogs are injured 
by winter killing. Flowing in winter is an 
effectual safeguard against this. The water 


should be put on as early as the first of Novem- 
ber, or at least before there is any danger of 
freezing, and the bottom of the ice that may 
form should be kept above the tops of the 
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plants. With these precautions cranberries 
are more reliable on well prepared plantations 
than most other fruit crops. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
ages 

In these golden autumn days, when all vegeta- 
tion is maturing and making ready for the first 
hard frost, what else can one do but prepare for 
winter? So busy have I been in getting things 
ready for their winter quarters that I have 
noticed but little on my own place to record, 
and that little I shall mix up with gleanings 
from such readings from foreign journals as I 
think may be of interest. A part of my pre- 
paration for winter consists in 


BUILDING A GREENHOUSE, or rather a sort of 
cross between a greenhouse and a conservatory. 
It isa good sized lean-to with curvilinear roof 
and an entrance from the dining-room. My 
experience would notexactly qualify me to tell 
another who wished to build what to do, but 
I could cite many instances of what not to do. 


VALLOTA PuRPUREA is a plant of such easy 
culture that I wonder we do not see it oftener. 
Mr. Chitty, of the Bellevue Nursery, drove 
ever the other morning to make me a visit. He 
did not know that I had been housed for a few 
days, but some happy influence induced him to 
put into his buggy a pot of Vallota in fine 
bloom. It was a great cheer during the days 
of confinement and has made my study bright 
ever since. Vallota is one of the many genera 
into which Amaryllis has been divided, and 
some of the catalogues have it as Amaryllis 
purpurea. It is probably called “ purpurea” 
because its flowers are of a most positive scarlet. 
Florists generally keep it, and the bulb-dealers 
furnish the dry bulbs for 75c. It is one of the 
few bulbs that need no particular care. All 
that you have to do is to keep it growing. In 
winter the plant does not need so much water 
as at other times, but it does not ask to be dried 
off or to be lifted or to be fussed with in any way. 
In autumn it will give an abundant bloom 
of the most cheery kind. The bulb makes off- 
sets freely, and when they get too many for the 
pot the surplus may be removed and started 
anew. This is one of the good old-fashioned 
flowers that should not be lost sight of. 


A New AMERICAN S8TAR-THISTLE is spoken 
of with approval in England—Centaurea Ameri- 
cana Hallii. The regular Centaurea Americana 
is found west of the Mississippi, and sometimes 
cultivated. It is a rather coarse thistle-like 
plant with very large’ heads of lilac-colored 
flowers. The new variety from Texas has 
deep magenta purple flowers. The English 
writers must be in error when they speak of it 
as “a new, fine, hardy perennial,” as the typical 
form is only an annual, 


“Tae Fountain PLant.”—What has be- 
come of Amaranthus salicifolius, that promised 
so well last year? Were the summer drouths 
or the later rains too much forit? It did worse 
than nothing with me, and I have not seen at 
any exhibition or in private grounds a single 
good specimen. Several of our cultivators who 
were enthusiastic over it last year have given it 
up in disgust. I have seen specimens of 
what promises to be a fine thing, a hybrid be- 
tween that and the Amaranthus tricolor which, 
should it be permanent, will make a garden 
decoration of the greatest brilliancy. 

Cuapps’ Favorite Pran, the “crown of 
glory,” the culminating point of the great fruit 





show at the meeting of the Pomological Socie- 
ty in Boston, was an enormous bowl, holding 
nearly a bushel of this excellent pear. For 
size, perfection of form, and beauty of coloring 
this dish of fruit was unequaled. 


AMERICAN PoTaToEs IN ENGLAND.— While 
some English horticultural writers emphatical- 
ly insist that none of the American potatoes are 
worth growing our dealers receive orders for 
large quantities every year. At the recent In- 
ternational Exhibition at Manchester, in the lot 
of 24 dishes which took the first prize eleven of 
the number were American varieties! 


ALcoHOL FoR Meaty-Bues.—Our friend 
John Jordan, of St. Louis, communicates to the 
Gardener’s Monthly the fact that the mealy- 
bug, that pest of gardeners, can be destroyed 
without injury to the plants by touching the 
insect with a brush charged with alcohol. He 
uses “alcohol diluted with five per cent of 
water.” As the alcohol sold in the shops varies 
some 18 per cent, it would be well to know the 
strength of the alcohol he starts with. 


CrLostas OR Cockscomss. These very old- 
fashioned plants are becoming popular again. 
Though they have a certain coarseness about 
them when closely inspected, they are capable 
of producing fine effects of color. The new 
Japanese variety introduced by James Vick, of 
Rochester, figured in January last, has proved 
satisfactory with me, being in color and habit 
quite distinct. In March last you published 


an European engraving, sent by Briggs & 


Brothers, of Rochester, of a new variegated 
Cockscomb. I did not grow this, but in the 
grounds of Peter Henderson it is very fine, the 
colors being more distinct than in the engrav- 
ing referred to. Some of the dwarf sorts are 
very neat. : 


CreLosta Hurtont, the seeds of which 


were sent out by Messrs. Vietch, who afterwards | 


published a circular recalling them stating that 
they had been found deficient in germinating 
qualities, seems to have succeeded in some 
cases. We notice that a correspondent of an 
English journal speaks well of it as a decora- 
tive plant, and I know of one gardener in this 
country who succeeded in raising a few plants. 
Tt will be likely to perfect its seed with more 
certainty here than in England, and we will no 
doubt know more of it another season. 


A DovsiLE Canwa is indeed a novelty. One 
is reported as having been produced by Mr. 
Crozy of Lyons. The plant is said to be fine, 
and the double flowers eminently beautiful. 


TROUBLE WITH LirEs.—-A few years ago I 
had fine lots of Lilium longifolium and L. aura- 
tum, which have been gradually growing 
smaller. I have heard the. same complaint 
from my friends, and find that the same 
trouble exists in England. Those who wish to 
enjoy these fine lilies at their best will have to 
adopt the English plan of growing them in 
pots. The bulbs increase rapidly in pots, and 
they may be left for several years undisturbed, 
giving atop dressing of manure each spring. 
In winter the pots may be put ina pit or ina 
dry cellar. If desired the pots can be plunged 
in the borders in spring. 


Tue American Aton on CENTURY PLANT 
is in bloom in Cornwall, Eng., where it has en- 
dured the open air for several winters. 
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Money or Sarit, Warcn ?—A question has 
arisen in the Horticultural Circle of Lyons 











which should receive some attention at the 
hands of our horticultural and agricultural 
societies. Our correspondent, M. Jean Sisley, 
who was secretary of the circle, contended that 
only growers of plants should compete for 
prizes at a horticultural show, and that they 
should not be obliged to contend with those 
who were able to purchase plants for exhibi- 
tion. It is an easy matter for one who has 
money to go about and buy up choice speci- 
mens and carry off prizes over the heads of 
those who show the products of their own 
skill. In other words, M. Sisley desired that 
skill and not money should be rewarded. We 
hold M. Sisley’s position to be the right one. 
We have known an instance in which grapes 
bought in the market took a premium at a 
show in New York, and probably such cases 
are not rare. The Lyonnaise Cercle being 
composed largely of florists decided against 
M. Sisley on the ground that it was “‘ contrary 
to the interests of the trade,” whereupon that 
gentleman resigned his secretaryship. 





A Water-Brush for Plants, 
oe —— 
A correspondent of the Gardener's Chronicle 
(London) describes and figures an invention 
which he calls a water-brush, that he finds 





A WATER-BRUSH. 


useful in cleansing plants, especially roses, from 
the green fly, etc. Sprinkling withwater and 
insect destroying liquids often fails to’reach all 
the affected parts, and to be thorough one must 
resort to washing, which is generally a tedious 
operation, but one which we think might be 
easily performed with this implement. The 
can, A, is seven inches long and about two in- 
ches in diameter, provided with a cover. This 
holds the water, tobacco-water, or whatever 
liquid may be used, which flows through a 
small orifice in the nozzle, B, into the center of 
the brush, C. 
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The Concord Going Back. 





Several years ago we published a statement 
with regard to a trellis of Catawba vines. The 
trellis was near a barn which was burned, and 
all the vines that were injured by the fire when 
they put out new shoots bore black grapes, 
more like the Isabella than the Catawba. 
Similar changes have happened in Europe, and 
we now add to these curious instances one 
from a correspondent in Michigan. All pheno- 
mena of this kind, when well authenticated, 
should be placed upon record, as they will no 
doubt ultimately be of use. Our correspon- 
dent writes : 

‘In the winter of 1871-2 a Concord grape- 
vine in the grounds of R. A. Bury, of this city, 
which had for several years borne fruit, was 
killed nearly to the earth by frost. Several 
new shoots sprung up the next summer, and 
this year they have fruited, but have not pro- 
duced Concords. This year’s grapes are 
a little smaller than an average Concord, 
vastly more foxy than that grape both in odor 
and taste, and of a dull, yellow color, slightly 
tinged with red, resembling somewhat the 
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Maxatawney. The leaves of this vine are 
somewhat smaller than those of the Concord, 
thicker, less smooth on the upper surface, and 
more downy beneath. Now there can be no 
mistake as to the identity of the vine, as it 
stands near Mr. B.’s house, and was planted by 
him; nor is there any doubt that previous to 
this year the grapes have been Concords, Mr. 
B. being an intelligent gentleman whose word 
_can not be doubted. After looking at the vine 
and fruit, I told Mr. B. that his Concord must 
have been a graft on a Fox-grape root, and the 
new shoots have come from below the junction 
of stock and graft. But to-day Mr. B. informs 
me that the person of whom he obtained the 
vine (not a nurseryman) assures him it was not 
a graft, but a layer from a Concord in his gar- 
den which had borne fruit for many years. 
We are aware that the Concord is a seedling 
of the Fox-grape so common in southern New 
England; but is it possible there could be a re- 
turn to its original form and fruit? I think 
not. But you may believe to the contrary. 
“Adrian, Mich., Sept. 19, 1873. a 





The Thurber Peach. 


BY P. J. BERCKMANS, AUGUSTA, GA. 

[In April last we copied from the Farmer 
and Gardener, of Augusta, Ga., an account of 
this new peach by the editor, Mr. P. J. Berck- 
mans. Another year’s experience has con- 
firmed Mr. Berckmans’ high estimate of this 
variety, as shown by the following article. A 





varieties are susceptible of improvement, al- 
though they seem to have attained that degree 
of perfection allotted to their class. When the 
Chinese Cling was introduced, now nearly 
twenty years since, Southern gardens received 
one of the most valuable fruits in existence, as 
this variety surpasses in quality and appearance 
any cling of its season, and is not equaled by 
any of the numerous clingstones which succeed 
one another throughout the months of July 


























THE THURBER PEACH. 


neighbor of Mr. B., M. Camille Le Hardy, a 
skillful amateur artist, made for us a fine wa- 
ter-color drawing of the fruit, which we produce 
in an engraving. There is no one in the country 
who knows more about peaches than Mr. Berck- 
mans, and though he writes with enthusiasm 
about this new seedling, his verdict will be ac- 
cepted by pomologists everywhere.—Ep. | 

The catalogue of the good Southern peaches 
has assumed such an extent that there needs 
be rather an elimination than additions to it. 
Within the past fifteen years numerous vari- 
ties have been denominated, whose aggregate 
" Bumber swells the list to repletion. Still some 








and August. Numerous experiments have 
been made for years past with a view to im- 
prove the Chinese Cling, but the seedlings 
proved invariably similar to the type or with 
only slight modifications therefrom. At last, 
after a series of experiments, Dr. L. E. Berck- 
mans succeeded in producing some forty free- 
stone seedlings, all resembling the parent type 
in appearance, but differing slightly as to size 
and habit of growth, all, however, classing as 
very good to best. Out of this number one 
seedling was selected as combining unusual 
merits, and, by permission of the grower, the 
name which heads this notice given to it. The 
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original tree is of a most perfect pyramidal 
shape, having diverged from the usual stray. 
gling habit of growth of the Chinese Cling and 
nearly all its offspring, a defect which prevent. 
ed this variety from being available where 
symmetrical growth was desired. Fruit lar 

to very large, often measuring ten inches in 
circumference; round or slightly oblong. 
Skin creamy white, beautifully mottled or mar. 
bled with carmine on a faint pink cheek, 


Flesh white, extremely juicy, dissolving, sweet 
and highly perfumed, quality exquisite. Un- 
like the Persian strain of clingstone peaches, 
the flesh of the Chinese types is of a peculiar 
fine-grained texture which dissolves without 
leaving any sediment, and the Thurber peach 
possesses this quality in a high degree, 
Maturity from July 15th to August ist in 
Georgia. Although this variety matures at a 
season when peaches are in great abundance, 
its transcendent quality and appearance will 
always give it the front rank among the best 
freestone varieties of its period of maturity, 
and it will at no distant day become one of our 
best known sorts whether for market or ama- 
teur culture. 

Nearly four hundred seedling peaches have 
been submitted to the writer of this.notice du- 
ring the past three years. Many of these were 
of excellent quality, but either reproductions 
of our well-known varieties or lacking some 
slight requisite to compete with those already 
known. Out of this large number of selected 
seedlings three only have been retained. Fore- 
most among these we rank the Thurber. In 
bringing this new peach before the public we 
have no hesitation as regards its ultimate popu- 
larity. We have fully tested its merits, as we did 
those of the Picquet, now recognized as the best 
yellow freestone peach of its season, and which 
has superseded all the older varieties of its 
class when grown together with them. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


E (For other Houschold Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 


RAR nner 


What Shall we have for Breakfast? 


——>—- 


The question given above is one of daily occur- 
rence. In most families there is a great tendency 
to fall into monotony and run the changes on a 
few articles. Those of us who live in the country 
must have an early breakfast, and this precludes 
any elaborate preparation, and the tendency is to 
select that which can be most readily prepared. 
We would like a bill of fare for breakfasts for a 
week, to be made as varied as possible, to in- 
clude only one dish of meat at each breakfast, and 
to be easily and quickly prepared. To the lady 
who will send us the best bill of fare of this kind 
we will send the Agriculiurist for 1874. Should 
there be more than one list of particular excellence 
we will send the same acknowledgment to the 
others. All bills of fare to reach us before Decem- 
ber 1st, marked ‘‘ Household”’ upon the envelope. 
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Rustic Window-Boxes. 


——e—— 


Some of the readers of the Household Depart- 
ment may think that window-boxes should be 
treated of in that portion of the paper devoted to 
horticulture. We havea very decided notion that 
any such household adornments are usually insti- 
gated by the lady of the house, if they are not made 
by her, and if we enforced the value of window- 


‘boxes elsewhere the matter might escape the eyes 


of those for whom it was especially intended. 
Many of our readers would have flowers in their 
rooms if it were not for the trouble entailed by a 
number of pots. The earth in pots soon dries out 
and separates, and frequent watering, with its at- 
tendant drip and ‘‘muss,’’ makes the care of them 
a task. When a cold snap comes on it is often 
necessary, especially in country houses, to remove 
the plants to some warmer quarter, and the carry- 
ing about of a dozen or two pots is no light task. 
Then pots of themselves are undeniably unsightly, 
unless one buys very expensive ones ; and if they 
are not filled with plants that are particularly at- 
tractive, the collection as a whole, pots and plants, 
is not altogether satisfactory as au ornament to the 
dwelling. All of these objections may be overcome 
by the use of window-boxes. The earth does not 
dry out rapidly; if the plants must be moved they 
ean all be lifted at once; the box can be made of a 
pleasing appearance and an ornament in itself 
should the plants not be especially attractive,or even 
if it contained no plants at all. We have in former 
years given designs for finely finished window- 
boxes, but we have. recently seen at the store of 
B. K. Bliss & Sons some on sale to city customers 
that we think would suit our rural readers ex- 
actly, as they can be made by almost any one. 





Fig. 1.—BOX COVERED WITH CEDAR STICKS. 


They are so thoroughly rustic that we have had 
engravings made of them as 4 guide to those who 
wish to try their hands—or to direct somebody else 
to try his hands—at making them. The founda- 
tion in all cases is a box of sound pine, which need 
not of necessity be planed. The size of the box 
should have reference to that of the window. 








Some windows have sills broad enough to hold the 
box, but where this is not the case it may rest 
upon a couple of brackets screwed to the wall. 
Wooden brackets may be used, or cast-iron ones, 
which may be had at a cheap rate at the large hard- 
ware stores. The box should be thoroughly 
nailed, and strong in its make. Then it is to be 
covered, and our engravings show three styles of 
doing it. In figure 1 cedar sticks, straight and of 





Fig. 2.—BoxX COVERED WITH BARK. 
& 


the same size, are split in halves, the bark left on, 
and firmly nailed to the box. In figure 2 is shown 
what is to our taste an exceedingly beautiful box. 
It is covered with some well-marked bark ; in the 
case of the one figured that of the White-wood or 
Tulip-tree, common throughout all the Western 
States, is used. The engraving shows the manner 
of laying it on. Figure 3 shows a more elaborate 
style, which in reality is more effective than can 
be shown in the engraving. The ornamentation 
here is done with halved sticks, those shown light 
being of white birch, the silvery bark of which 
showed in strong contrast with the darker pieces, 
which are apparently laurel or some dark-barked 
wood. In this last case the wood was yarnished, 
which we do not consider an improvement. Either 
of these boxes is of a most pleasing exterior, and 





Fig. 3.—BoX WITH MOSAIC WORK. 


while it would not seem out of place in the most 
elegant parlor, would grace and add an air of re- 
finement to the humblest kitchen. So much for 
the outside of the box, which any one who really 
sets herself about it can accomplish without diffi- 
culty. As to the inside: If you wish to do the 
best thing, get a pan of sheet zine or galvanized 
iron made to exactly fit it. If 
this expense should not be 
warranted use the box with- 
out it, but in case of over- 
watering it may drip, and if 
not thoroughly and carefully 
nailed the sides may warp; 
but a little foresight will avoid 
these difficulties. A good 
mechanic can make a box quite 
water-tight by putting thick 
white-lead or a strip of paper 
dipped in tar between the 
joints before nailing. Now, 
to fill it, put in the bottom— 
whether it has a pan or 
not—an inch or two in depth, according to 
size, of broken flower-pots if you have them, if 
not, bricks broken to the size of walnuts, or if 
neither of these be available use small stones or 
hard coal. This is what gardeners call drainage. 
Then over thisa layer of moss, of any kind, sufficient 
to keep the earth from working down among the 














drainage. The reason for this preparation is : if the 
earth should happen to receive too much water the 
excess will pass down into this bottom layer and 
the roots of the plants receive no injury. For the 
earth the object must be to have it moderately 
rich and so porous that it will not bake hard. 
Good garden soil may do without addition; if 
heavy, mix some sand. Earth from the woods, 
garden soil, and sand mixed in proportions to make 
a light porous soil will be 
capital. The plants we shall 
not try to enumerate. Suffice 
it to say that any of the plants 
usually grown in the house in 
pots will do well in such a box, 
and each one will have her own 
preference. If one has no 
house plants, and can not 
readily procure them, a box of 
this kind may be made an ob- 
ject of beauty and interest 
without expense. Go to the 
woods and take up sods of 
moss that have Partridge-ber- 
ry, Princess-pine, and such plants, or get cran- 
berry plants from the bogs, or even strawberry 
plants from the garden. With green moss, 
such ferns as appear to be evergreen, and low- 
growing plants from the woods, a fine cheery bit 
of green may be kept up all winter, only a box 
filled in this way should not be kept in a very warm 
room. Our object was to describe the box and not 
its filling, that being a matter that few of our read- 
ers will find any trouble with. 





Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
ie A SG , 

BoaRDING Onz’s SELF AT ScHOoL.—The expense 
of boarding keeps many farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters from the high schools, 
academies, and colleges.of the 
towns. At many of the West- 
ern State universities the tui- 
tion is free, but money goes 
fast for board bills. Very few 
families take boarders from 
motives of pure philanthropy. 
They do it to make money, 
and they do make money un- 
less there is great waste in 
their management. Boarding 
clubs are sometimes establish- 
ed by young men. They ob- 
tain cheap lodgings and take 
their meals together at some 
place where a woman (or a man) is employed 
to cook for them, the expense of the provisions 
and of the cook’s wages being divided equally 
among the members. 

A cheaper way of getting along is to keep house 
for one’s self, having one or two or more compan- 
ions to Jessen the expense and to make a cheerful 
company. If I had not tried this way I should 
probably have had a year’s schooling less than I 
was able to obtain by the aid of such management. 
Iremember that my pride rebelled when such a 
thing was first suggested to me—it looked so poor ! 
But when my ambition to learn was fairly aroused 
I came to a different mind. 

One can get along amazingly cheap so, if rents 
are at all reasonable, especially if the folks at home 
co-operate by sending provisions at intervals. There 
is pleasure in it too, if properly managed. ' 

But such a course has its perils. Young people 
who know something about the laws of health can 
sometimes supply themselves with more wholesome 
food than the boarding-houses usually furnish. If 
they have the use of a good oven they can bake a 
big batch of bread on Saturday and bake graham 
gems and johnny cakes between times, They 
might make griddle cakes, but if their clothing and 
books are in the same room with their cooking, the 
frying of any kind of food—anything which pro- 
duces burned fat—will cause the cooks to carry an 
unpleasant and too suggestive perfume about. 
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Mush of various kinds—corn-meal, graham, oat- 
meal—is cheap and easily made, and is wholesome 
food if eaten with a very simple dressing. Milk 
alone is usually its bestaccompaniment. Beefsteak 
might be broiled once or twice a week—with a 
patent-covered broiler there need be no strong 
odor in the room—but as the object of self-board- 
ing is chiefly to live cheaply, steak would rank 
among the luxuries. A soup bone with considera- 
ble lean meat to boil all of Saturday forenoon mak- 
ing a good dinner soup (with every bit of fat skim- 
med: off) and a nice meat-hash for one or two 
breakfasts would be cheaper. Dried beef from 
home would work in well. With plenty of apples 
to bake and stew and to eat raw there would be no 
very expensive fruit needed. 

Now let mespeak of the perils. Irregularity of 
meals is one of the greatest, and this is likely to 
produce dyspepsia, and dyspepsia and brain work 
never go well together. There is danger of living 
too much on cold food—on “light victuals ’’ sent 
in boxes from home—on cakes and cookies, and 
pies and doughnuts, and tarts and preserves—all of 
which should be almost entirely omitted from the 
student’s bill of fare. It is better that two or 
more keep house in company, because one alone 
is more apt to neglect the needs of the stomach, is 
tempted to study while eating, and eats too hastily 
and too solemnly. 

The little student company who keep house to- 
gether should be unanimous in trying to keep up 
the good name of their firm for punctuality, good 
scholarship, and correct behavior. 


PLENTY OF WATER FoR WasHING.—There are va- 
rious labor-saving soaps and machines, but no way 
has ever been invented for making soiled clothing 
clean without plenty of water. This makes wash- 
ing a great task to those who have to bring their 
water from a distance, or who have not the strength 
to lift many paflfuls of water even when it is close 
at hand. I do not wonder in the least that girls in- 
quire of their mistress before taking places in fam- 
ilies whether the washing is large, and whether 
there are stationary tubs with hot and cold water 
conveyed in pipes. When the water has to be 
brought several rods in pails, up a hill or up-stairs 
it may be, a foolish washerwoman will sometimes 
omit or sadly slight some very necessary processes 
in the washing. I have seen one try to rinse a 
whole large washing in only two pailfuls of water. 
I know one who will sometimes wring the clothes 
from the sudsing water (or the first water after the 
clothes come from the boiler), and hang them at 
once upon the line, if a supply of water is not easily 
obtained. 

A large frost-proof cistern of soft water seems 
to me one of the first necessities of a well-ordered 
household. I would rather live in the humblest 
cot and have that, than to live in a large fine house 
and be stinted for water. 


Some OTHER Mistakes In WasHInec.—The di- 
rections for washing with the machines almost al- 
ways advise very hot or boiling suds. But remem- 
ber never to put dirty clothes into clear hot water. 
It “‘ sets the dirt,”” and you must work very hard 
to get the clothes clean after such a mistake. Some 
fruit stains are removed by pouring boiling water 
through the spot, but some other stains are hope- 
lessly ‘‘ set’ by such means. It seems to me the 
safest way either to have the water in which clothes 
are washed no hotter than the hands can bear or to 
have the soiled clothes wet in either cold or warm 
water before putting them into hot suds—at least 
to see that table linen and garments are not put 
into hot suds with dry stains upon them. 

Fine clothes are sometimes spoiled by boiling in 
hard water. Housekeepers may be obliged to wash 
with hard water, but it should be first made soft by 
alkali. The most common way is to add a little 
lye (white lye usually made by boiling ashes in 
water) to each boilerful of water, skimming it as it 
boils. Washing-soda is used for the same purpose. 
_ In any case skim the water, and boil the clothes in 
abag. Clothes once made gray and spotted by 
boiling in hard water can never be made to look 
very well again. Another mistake is to boil the 











clothes too long. Fifteen minutes of good boiling 
will do. Half an hour is the very longest time that 
should be allowed. Too long boiling makes the 
clothes yellow and tender. Too strong a boiling 
suds may have the same effect. 


WasHInc Part arrer Fiy-TimmE.—No great 
amount of labor is requisite for cleaning the traces 
of flies from paint or wood-work. No soap is neces- 
sary. I wet the door or window-frame all over 
with a cloth that will not drip. Then I go back to 
the place where I began and wash the whole over 
very quickly and easily, then use a clean dry cloth. 
I should not think of mentioning this, but the other 
day I saw a hired girl of considerable experience 
rubbing hard and long upon a door, and sighing 
because fly-specs were so hard to wash off—simply 
because she did not think to put the work ‘‘ asoak.”’ 
Not long before I saw a man undertake to clean, 
and greatly injure, a painted piece of furniture 
covered with the marks of last year’s fly-time, by 
rubbing a coat of soap all over it and then washing 
off soap and paint and dirt together. Cold water 
alone would have cleaned it better. Soap always 
injures paint more or less. A little applied under 
the door-knobs and immediately washed away is 
sometimes admissible. Whiting on a flannel cloth 
is recommended as still better. Soap-suds yellows 
white paint and dulls the luster of all paint and 
varnish. Clear water, either cold or rather warm, 
is all that varnished graining needs. 


A Hirep Gimi’s Grievance.—‘‘Do you know 
how to make good bread?” asked Annie’s new 
mistress. ‘‘ Yes, I can make good bread,”’ said 
Annie, ‘‘ but I want to make my own yeast or else 
use the dry yeast-cakes.’’ ‘‘But I use baker's 
yeast,” said the mistress. ‘‘I hate to use it,” said 
Annie, ‘“‘the dough is soapt to sour.” “ That is 
very true,’’ was the reply, ‘‘it will hardly.do to 
mix the sponge at night in such hot weather.” 
“Let me run down to the grocery and get some 
yeast-cakes. I used those at my last place and they 
made very nice bread—very light and always sweet.’’ 

So Annie begged and she was allowed to have 
her way. She went to work as though she knew 
what she was about, and the mistress would not 
interfere though she had her fears for the bread at 
two or three points during the process of mak‘ng. 
But it came out ‘‘just beautiful.’? Then Annie, 
who had seemed very anxious that her bread should 
be just right, told a bit of her experience. She 
went to work for one woman who would not let 
her make bread in her own way but directed her 
at every step, and between them both they always 
spoiled the bread, and Annie was blamed for it 
every time, especially as she had said, when hired, 


that she could make good bread. Her mistress — 


made the bread alone one day, and Annie says it 
was very poor stuff compared with what she knew 
she could make if allowed to do it in her own way. 


She heard her mistress tell her husband and tell: 


some of the neighbors that Annie “‘ could not make 
a loaf of bread,’’ and she was “so ’shamed”’ that 
she took the first pretext for leaving the place, and 
ever since has been praised as a bread-maker, as 
she often had been before. It is quite fair to let 
a hired girl, who really has had some experience, 
try her own way the first time, and if it proves a 
poorer way than ours we can teach her better, and 
she will perhaps appreciate the lesson. 


Por-corn AT DEssERT.—I think I need not tell 
how to pop corn, need I? It is the best way to 
have a corn-popper; then you can watch the pro- 
gress of the corn and vary the degree of heat as 
seems necessary. Many imagine that the pop-corn 
is more tender or brittle if taken from the hot fire 
and shaken about in the cold air as quickly as 
possible. Children are apt to stuff themselves with 
pop-corn when they are not in the least need of a 
meal. Pop-corn is food, and such a crowded con- 
dition of the stomach produces discomfort, and so 
pop-corn is supposed to be unwholesome. It is 
quite the contrary if eaten as food with the regular 
meal and properly chewed. Try it with milk and 
apple-sauce or with any good fruit-sauce. 


JOHNNY-CakEe WitHovut Ecos.—I found out for 





ee 
myself, long ago, that delicious corn cakes could 
be made of sweet new meal without eggs; and J 
didn’t know but everybody else knew the same, I 
used to scald the meal mixed with a little saty With 
just as little boiling water as would wet all of the 
meal, This mixture I thinned a little with milk or 
cold water, sometimes adding half a teacup or more 
of wheat flour. Then I baked it in gem pans ing 
hot oven. These corn gems are good too !—when 
the meal is fresh and sweet. 

Lately I have been trying to use up some fine 
white corn-meal that seemed a trifle bitter, There 
was little sweetness in it to bring out by scalding, 
and I wanted to disguise the slight bitterness, go 
I went to the receipt-books. They all dictated eggs 
and butter or lard. It was impossible for me to 
get fresh eggs (I threw away four of the last half- 
dozen, and have lived for six weeks using only three 
eggs obtained from a neighbor), and “shortening” 
is one of the things I'steer as clear of as possible. §o 
this is the way we made good johnny-cake under 
the circumstances described above.’ 


Scald about a pint of meal at night with boiling 
water. In the morning thin it with milk, add a 
tea-spoon of salt (only level full) a big table-spoon- 
ful of sugar, and, lastly, a teacupful of sifted white 
flour well mixed with a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. The batter should be rather thicker than 
for griddle cakes as the meal has swelled some du- 
ring the night, and no allowance need be made for 
that. I can not see where the necessity for shorten- 
ing comes in as these johnny-cakes are certainly 
tender. A little cream spread over the crust im- 
proves it. The above recipe makes two thin cakeg 
if baked in common “square tins.’? When the 
milk is sour, soda (in the proportion of a small tea- 
spoonful of soda to a large pint of milk) is used 
instead of baking-powder. 


Economy IN Coox1ne.—I sometimes meet people 
who seem to think that all economy, especially in 
cooking, ismeanness. People who have everything 
to buy soon learn if they are attentive that butter 
and eggs and sugar are very expensive items in the 
family. They are all good in their place, but they 
are often used so freely as to interfere greatly with 
the comfort and prosperity of the family. ‘‘ Lucy 
Maria’’ observes that ‘‘ housekeepers add grease 
and sweetening at the approach of company.’ It 
does seem that some people imagine that good 
cooking consists in using a great proportion of 
shortening, sweetening, and lightening in the way 
of butter, lard, and eggs. They pile these into 
things that would be quite good enough and far 
more digestible without them. Are these the 
people who can not afford to buy nice fruit—to. 
say nothing of books and newspapers? Are they 
the ones who think it extravagant to get good 
playthings for the children ? 
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Cleaning Coat-Collars.—A correspon- 
dent, ‘‘H. T. B.,’? in the far-off land of Tasmania 
sends what she considers the best method of 
cleaning coat-collars: ‘‘ Take a piece of-ammonia- 
stone (carbonate of ammonia) the size of a walnut 
and put it in a cup of warm water. When dis- 
solved, take a piece of clean flannel and dip it in 
the solution and rub the collar two or three times: 
with it. It will also remove the glossy appearance 
along the seams and upon the elbows.” 
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Feather Beds.—A. Cook, Wood Co., 0. 
Those who make it a business of renovating feath- 
ers put them into a cylinder of perforated sheet- 
iron large enough to hold the contents of a tick. 
This is revolved until all the dust is sifted out 
from the feathers, and is then revolved for a while 
over a slow charcoal fire. The hot air and the 
motion make the feathers very light. In the family 
this is not practicable. The nearest approach to iti, 
would be to sift the dust from the feathers, and: 
then expose them in a tick thoroughly to the sun 
and let them air well, giving occasional thorough 
beatings. Can any of our readers suggest any 
better treatment for an old feather bed? 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
PPRRLLI IP IIE OOOO” 
To the Boys and Girls. 

Aunt Sue has labored so patiently over the almost in- 
terminable prize puzzle that we think it only right that 
she should have space to show the results of her labors. 
This, of course, prevents our giving the usual variety in 
the Boys and Girls’ Columns, but we can manage for 
ouce without it. The Doctor begins one of his series of 
talks, and we think if the young folks follow him up they 
will learn something of use. Indeed, we think that his 
talk about Limestone will interest the fathers as well as 
the youngsters. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 
ABOUT A PIECE OF LIMESTONE. 

Some of the young people write to say that they would 
like other articles similar to those about a candle. That 
is right. Ilike to have them tell me what they want, 
and I am glad that they show a desire to have some in- 
struction mingled with their amusement. I think that 

“jt is best to talk of very common things, for there is a 
great deal in matters that we sce every day that is new 
to some of us. This time it shall be a bit of limestone. 
There are but few places in which limestone in some 
form can not be had. In some parts of the country 
almost all the rocks are limestone. But how shall you 
be sure that a specimen that you have is of this? Lime- 
stone is often white, but it is found of a gray or yellow- 
ish color, sometimes bluish, and through various shades 
and colors upto black. So it will be seen that the color 
isnotasure guide. Indeed, limestone presents such a 
variety of forms and colors that it is difficult to tell you how 
to know it at sight. All the forms are easily scratched 
by a knife, although some are much harder than others. 
Whether hard or soft, white or colored, all kinds of lime- 
stone are pretty much the same thing, and are made up 
of lime and something else which we shall talk about by 
and by. These various kinds have different names. 
Chalk is a very soft kind of limestone, so soft that it 
makes a mark when rubbed upon a board or other hard 
surface. You will not be likely to find any chalk in 
your searches, as all that is used is imported from other 
countries, I shall try toshow you at another time that 
chalk is a very peculiar and interesting kind of limestone. 
Many pieces when broken show a surface that appears 
to be made up of little grains, and looks very much like 
lump-sugar. This is called granular limestone. The 
grains may be coarse or very fine, and be held together 
firmly or 80 loosely that the stone is soft and crumbly. 
The finest kinds of granular limestone are called marble, 
which you know is pure white or of various colors. Then 
there are some marbles that do not show any grain, 
which are varietics of what is called compact limestone ; 
shell marble shows plainly the remains of shells. In 
some limestone regions crystals are found, some of which 
are as transparent as glass, and specimens that are nearly 
transparent with a luster like satin. These crystals are 
called Iceland Spar, Dog-tooth Spar, Satin Spar, and by 
other names. Well, you will think that there are so 
many kinds of limestone that it will be very hard for you 
to decide whether a stone is limestone or not. Yet this 
is the very thing that I wish you to do, as I want each 
one of you who cares to learn anything about limestone 
—and every one ought to wish to know about sucha 
common and useful thing—to get a specimen of some 
kind of it. No matter which of the varieties, but try and 
get some lumps; pieces as big as a hen’s egg will answer 
our purpose. It will be all the more interesting if you 
can find them among the rocks and stones of the neigh- 
borhood. Any intelligent person will tell you if it is any 
use to hunt for limestone in the vicinity, as there are 
some localities where it can not be found at all. Those 
who live where there is none can get a bit of marble 
from the village stone-cutter, or if nothing better can be 
had, a lump of chalk. I have said that all the different 
kinds are so soft that they can be scratched with the 
pocket-knife, and that they differ much in hardness— 
marble being much harder than chalk. There are, how- 
ever, other soft stones that are not limestone, and this is 
not a sure ¢est. Here is another test: Put a bit of the 
stone into a wine-glass or small vial—a bit as large as a 
small pea will do—and pour over it some very strong 
vinegar, say a table-spoonful or so. If the bit is limestone 
you will see it efervesce—that is, small bubbles will be 
given off from it and rise through the vinegar. These 
bubbles will be very small, smaller than pins’ heads, and 
you will have to hold the glass up to the light in order to 
see them. After some hours the bit of limestone will 
have grown smaller, and in time it will nearly all dis- 
solve. I say nearly all, as there are usually some impuri- 
ties left. With some of the hard limestones this action 
takes place very slowly, and you will be obliged to pound 
your bit to powder before trying the vinegar—which 





you can easily do with a hammer and a hard flat stone. | 





The vinegar should be very strong. Vinegar, you 
know, is an acid; there are other acids that will dis- 
solve the limestone more quickly and show the bub- 
bles more plainly than vinegar, but I do not think 
your parents would like to have you use them ; besides, 
it is much better to make experiments as simple as pos- 
sible, and with common things that every one has. 
When you have found your specimen of limestone of 
some kind, be it marble, chalk, or common limestone, 
we will try to find out more aboutit. Let us see what 
we have learned thus far: Limestone varies a great deal 
as to color, texture, and hardness, but all kinds are so soft 
that they can be scratched by aknife. It is acted upon 
by vinegar and other acids, and gives off bubbles. 
Vinegar dissolves it. This will do for our introduction 
to the limestone. THE Doctor. 
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The Award of Prizes. 
BY AUNT SUE, 





Iam very sorry I ever thought of offering prizes for 
‘*the greatest number of rivers found in the name of any 
one mountain.” I have not minded the trouble, as I 
have had much kind assistance in my geographical re- 
searches, but my feelings have been harrowed up fre- 
quently when receiving letters pertaining to the competi- 
tion. Some from little children in the country with their 
dozen or two of rivers culled from their school atlases. 
Some from invalids, and I dare say their backs ached 
while poring over the maps (I’m so sorry). Long lists 
from ‘* Ranges,”’ all valueless because the parties had not 
fully understood the proposition concerning the ‘* one 
mountain: One of these lists was from a young man 
with weak eyes. Now, just fancy the task of looking 
through a map for names printed in the weentiest kind of 
type, with weak eyes! The only consolation I have is 
that every secker has been a gainer in geographical in- 
formation, and as for myself—just ask me where any 
place or river is! I never was so posted on geography 
in my life. 

I have been.requested to publish the lists of rivers 
winning the prizes, and I think it only fairtodoso. I 
would here state that every name published has been 
found and seen by my assistants or myself in the author- 
ities given by the parties sending the lists. It would 
take too much space to give the countries, so you must 
be content with merely the names of the rivers and 
lakes ; the latter are in italics. 

The longest list (after pruning it of gulfs, bayous, 
brooks, creeks, wadies, and estuaries, and leaving only 
such as were called in atlases and gazetteers ‘“‘ rivers and 
lakes **) embraces 536 names, made out of the mountain 
* Skagstolstinderne.”” Thirty-one more names have 
been added by different students, so that the supply was 
not exhausted in the first list. 

The first three prizes are won on the above-named 
mountain ; the last three on ‘‘ Grand Colombier.”” 

The names of the successful competitors are ; 

1. Adolph B. Clayton, Halifax, N. 8. 

2. Jeannie V. B. Greene, Long Branch, N. J. 

8. Sadie R. Weyman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4, Henry W. Simonson, Turin, Lewis Co., N. Y. 

5. Addie W. McCabe, Clinton, Conn. 

6., Minnie F. Beardsley, Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


MovuntTain.—SKAGSTOLSTINDERNE. 
Rivers and Lakes. 





Aln Gair Lone Sangro 
Aiden Gard Loan Sark 
Agri Gardon Lorto Seal 
Arklet Galien Larto Sarnen 
Atrek Garonne Line Sarine 
Anio Gironde Ladoga Sang Koi 
Ale Genil Lark Sedger 
Aline Gidea > ao: Segars 
Alness Gers L Seena 
Adige Gera Lang Seer 
Agno Gote Lined Sir 
Ain Gila Lesse Sego 
Aire Gir Lartine Segre 
Aisne lan Longart Seine 
Alde Glenade Nairn Sena 
Alei Gota Valon Senne 
Alne Glatt Nar Senio 
Alt Glen Nare Selenga 
Alster Goil Nari Selennak 
Alten Gorin Naro Senegal 
Altin Gran Naso Sennoi 
Anton Grand Negro Serain 
ra Green Natron Serein 
Argens . Greta Neisse Seran 
Ariege Grone Nitsa Sered 
Arinos Gar Ne Serido 
Arno Gan Nene Serio 
Arnon Glina Nera Sesia 
Aso Greene Nerl Sestre 
Asone Gilo Nero Sestra 
Assinee Golden Ness Sio 
stor Godin’s Nessa Sosna 
Alterno Tass Nesze Setang 
Atsion Gare Neste Sienne 
Attri Grant Nestes Sinde 
Aron Great Neto Sinno 
Aeron Glass Nieto Snake 
Aile Idle Nida Soldier 
e Idro Nied iak 
Arik Iga Nast Sieg 
Adonis 1 Nagor Sile 
Ak Lon Tkorets Neale Sind 
Adler lek Negrain 
Asnen Indal Niger Sinn 
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“A BAT! 

Brora Dragon Lando Om 
Ba Danger Largo Olia 
Broom 08. a Orel 
Boone ab Looe Onega 
Bad Darling Line Oneida 
Bogdoin ean Ling o 
Baril Deira Lomane Orange 
Baringo Dembia Lomnica Orbigo 
Bear Droma Loon Orb 
Big Dolce Logde An Ori 
Big Racoon Elm Labe Orne 
Bogan Earn Laber Oigon 
perpne Ebro Lambro - ng 
Bea Ega var Orca 
Blegno Emil Lamone Obe 

og Eo Leda Reb 
Bogie Eria Locarno Rea 
Bormida End Leon Ramor 
Borne Fil Male Robe 
Branco Em An Macon Roman 
Broad Emba Mad Roden 

r Eno M eno 

Badoor El Ain Maine Rion 
Cabool Elon Main Rima 
Cabriel Elorn Marcoin toneador 
Caio Garieb Maroni Roderg 
Calder Gaboon Medina Roe 
Calore Grande Meglino Roer 
Cam Gard Mid Coon Rice 
Camel Gardon Moero ted 
Camoge Gironde Mole Racoon 

ane Gidea Madre Rega 
Carbon Goorban Morar Roder 
Colomera Golo Mondego Ranco 
Cologne Gail Mono Rinaco 
Car Glina Mon foaring 
Carmen ran Media Rena 
Carron Glen Mooni Rib 
Cedar Glencar Moore Rinde 
Colare Gair Morona Raneo 
Cega Gare Moro Rioa 
Cimarron Gotl Moir Roding 
Clain Gairdner Monar a 
Coen Gan ore Real 
Clam Gar Marne —S91 


A. B. C. sends 586 names; Jearnie V. B. G., 531; 
‘Sadie R. W., 530; H. L. 8., 391; A. W. McC., 389; 


‘M. F. B., 387. ® 


Next to these, and deserving especial mention, are 
Robt. N. Farwell (‘Great Saint Bernard"), 364; G. W. 
Fanning, 857; M.L. E., 36; Kittie M. C., 355; Amy R. 
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A BA T!"—Drawn and Enyraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Edwards, 331; Mary F. Sinclair, 320; Kate E. 8., 319; 
F. R. Gardner, 318; ‘Kitty Clover,” 315; and Hudson 
S. Day, 309. For other names see page 437. 
+ 6 ee 9 
About Bats. 

But few boys and girls, especially if they live in the 
country, have not witnessed a scene like that shown in 
the engraving. Of asummer-evening there is found to 
be something silently flitting about the. room, and soon 
the alarm is given of “‘a bat! a bat!’ and allis at once 
confusion. The whole household is inarms with brooms, 
towels, and other handy weapons, and engaged in a very 
unequal battle with the quiet visitor. The result of the 
conflict is to drive out the bat, or more commonly, we 
fear, to maim or kill it. Sometimes, a wing being 
broken, the animal drops to the floor, and one of its 
thoughtless enemies, courageous enough when he thinks 
the poor creature dead, picks up the maimed body, and 
gets a sharp nip as a small reward for his cruelty. When 
the battle is all over, and the enemy killed, did you ever 
look to see what a beautiful creature had been need- 
lessly destroyed? There are several kinds of bats found 
in the United States, some in the Southern States and on 
the Pacific coast being quite different in many respects 
from the kinds common in the Eastern States. They all 
agree in havin, .nost curious and delicate wings. The 
fingers are wonderfully long, and the membrane or skin 
which forms the wing begins at the neck and is spread 
from one finger to the other, and in our common bats 
passes around the body so as to take in the tail. What 
would correspond to the thumb in the bat is very short, 
and has a sharp hook at the end. The hind feet are very 
weak, and have five toes armed with sharp claws. A bat 
makes a very clumsy figure when it attempts to walk, 
and shuffics along in an amusing manner, but on the 
wing it moves about with wonderful grace and agility 











Then you will notice what exceedingly small eyes bats 
have, but what they seem to lack in the sense of sight is 
more than made up to them in that of hearing, the ears 
in all being very large. So sensitive are both ears and 
wings, that when the animal is completely blindfolded 
by a strap of leather over its eyes it will fly through 
rooms and crooked passages withont once hitting the 
walls or any obstacle that may be placed in its way. 
During the day the bats hide in caves, old buildings, hol- 
low trees, and other dark places, and come out only at 
night in search of their food. When at rest they hang 
by the hooks upon their wings or by their hind feet, and 
they sometimes hang to one another and form large 
masses. In cold climates they pass the winter in a torpid 
state suspended in this way. The writer once lived near 
a ruined church in one of the Southern States where the 
bats congregated in countless thousands. When dis- 
turbed the chirping they made was almost deafening. 
They had been there in undisturbed possession so long 
that their droppings covered the floor to the depth of 
some two feet. Some of the bats of the tropics have the 
reputation of attacking man, when asleep, and domestic 
animals for the purpose of feeding upon their blood ; but 
all of our bats are not only perfectly harmless, but are 
really useful little animals. When they are seen darting 
about in the dusk, with such rapid turnings and appar- 
ently mysterious movements, they are in pursuit of in- 
sects, which form the food of all our species. Living in 
dark and lonesome places by day, and only flying about 
noiselessly by night, it is no wonder that in olden times 
the people were superstitious about bats, but since they 
have been studied and we know more about them there 
is no reason to regard them with dread. When a bat 
enters a room, probably in chase of some injurious in- 
sect, {t is hardly fair to treat itasan enemy ; but it would 
be much better to politely lower the tops of the windows 
and let it depart unharmed. 
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Ln. os Breech - Loading Shot- 


Guns of all the celebrated makers. 


‘< ‘ — Sturtevant’s Patent Brass 
Oe Shot Shell. 


hooting Tackle of every 
description. Send for Descriptive 


Catalogue. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


52,000 


Now in use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


2 Send for Price-Lists, 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE BEST PAPER, TRY IP. 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every number 
contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, an 
every new discovery in paceman, A year’s numbers 
contain 832 pages and several hundred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten 
times the subscription price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. May be had of all Newsdealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms. Models of 
new inventions and sketches examined, and advice free. 
All — are published in the Scientific American the 
week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 110 pages, contain- 
ing laws and full directions for obtaining Patents. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, MUNN 
& CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. Branch Office, cor. F and 
%th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 
Sold Only by the Gallon, 
AND WILL OUTLAST ANY OTHER. 


It is water-proof, elastic, and economical. Over one hun- 
dred different shades. Sample Card of Colors and Prices 
furnished on application. 

C2 Address orders to 

‘AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
Or Cleveland, Ohio. 











Buy Bulbs Now. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, ctc., etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed free. 


Address KERN, STEBER & CO., 
Seedsmen, 211 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
For Cripples and Invalids 





For In and 
Can be EASILY 


ene having the} 


State your case, 
for illustrated cir- 
styles and prices. 


Please mention 











this paper. 


Out-Door Use. 
ropelled by an 
vse of bands. f 
and send stamp 
cular of different 
S. A, SMITH, 
90 William St., 

N. Y. City. 





GOOD EVERY TIME AND WAY. 


Cable Screw Wire 


BOOTS and SHOES wear longer, easier. 


to the Foot than any other kind, 





MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
s J Key Check Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 
ticularsfree. §. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 





LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 
LEAKY TIN ROOFS. 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 


Old, Decayed, and Leaky Roofs of all kinds can be saved 
and rendered serviceable for many years with the 2 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATING 


AND 


ASBESTOS CEMENT. 
Prepared ready for use, can be applied by any one. 
Send for Descriptive Pampalets, Price Lists, etc., 


H. W. JOHNS, 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Sole Manufacturer of AsBEsTOs Roorine. Established 1858. 
THE BECKWITH 
PORTAB UE 
Family Sewing Machine, 








On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


‘ With Strength, Capacity and Speed equal to. 
any, regardless of cost. ith Semi-Guiding. Feed 
and Automatic Stitch Fastener. Allother Machines 
require the movement of from 2% to 30 pieces to 
every stitch—this requires but Two! Hence itis a 
symbol of symplicity and strength ; wITH No TOIL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see. 
the Machine, for ‘seeing is Lesage Agents 
wanted in every town in country. I x are sent 
with the order the balance can be C.0.D. Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per centage 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are paid 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. O. D, 


Near 17th St BECKWITH 8. M. Co., 862 Broadway, N.Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





Parents, reduce your SHOE BILLS 
two-thirds by buying 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES, 














Agents Wanted. 


BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0., NEW YORK. 





,IRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., Nv Y¥ 
IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


Slide Rests, Hand Planers for metal, Small 
Gear Cutters, etc. The very best, selling every- 
where. Catalogues free. 

; N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


RONZE TURKEYS—descended from 
stock weighing 62 Ibs. the pair. 
JERSEY CATTLE AND BLACK BASS. 
Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
No Middle Men. Free Price List. ; 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, Binghamton, N. Y. 

















THE BEST THINGS OUT 


FOR 





CRANDALL'S BLOCKS 
BEAUTIFUL, 
AMUSING, 
INSTRUCTIVE. 
Building - Blocks. 
Price—No. 1, $2; No. 3, $1;.No. 4, $1. , 
CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade - Blocks. 


Price $1. 
CRANDALL’S 
Expression - Blocks. 


Price 50 Cts. 














Express charges, in all cases, to be paid by purchaser. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. M. CRANDALL & CO. 





E i The Trade supplied on liberal- terms. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





HEARTH AND HOME FREE 





[A PRESENT. 


We have given away as premiums and have 
sold a large number of .the $12 and $20 Beck- 
with Sewing Machines (see description of both 
on page 436), and have received a large number 
of testimonials of delight from the recipients. 
We propose to make a Present of one 
copy of HeartH AND Home for six months, 
or one copy of the American Agriculturist for 
one year, to each person who purchases from 
us at the rates advertised—that is, $12 or $20— 
one of these useful little machines while this 
offer is continued. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 Broapway, New York. 


BUY A BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE AND 
LSIMMOALTOIOMSV NVOIMGKV HO ‘SHLNOW XIS WOd 








FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 
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i Am Now Ready | Every Man His Own Painter. 


toscnd the COPPER STRIP JUNIOR to any farmer 
in America, not to be Paid for till 'l'ried on ¢he 
Farm and found to cut hay, straw, pea-vines, shucks, 
stalks, sugar-c.ne, etc., by hand or power, faster, easier, and 
more satisfactory to you than ban ony other. $8, $16, $22. 


“We regard the a Conges Strip C > Cutter as the best as a hand 
machine. In so) stables in New York, two men in an 
hour's time daily. "cut it ail the feed 1 for one hundred horses 
with a large size Copper Strip Cutter.’ 
American Agriculiurist, February, 1870. 





“ The Copper Strip Cutter I purchased of you ($22) will do 
more work with one small horse to drive it than can be done 
with four cutters like the———with four horses to drive them. 
It is light work with yours to cut all the feed for 150 head of 
stock. J. B. Baker, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa.” 


GAL TURNIP AND CARROT CUTTER 
is the a. need not be paid for till tried, Circulars 
free. Do you want to be agent for your county ? 


WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


~~ INDUCEMENTS TO - Paull 
700 ACRES GOOD LAND 

On the so of the O. A. and M, R. R., 35 ~~ south of 

Washington City, offered to actual setilers, on ten years’ 

time, at $12 per acre. Climate, mild and healthy; soil, pro- 

ductive and suitable for grain, grass, fruits, and vegetables, 

Respond waickiy as we wish ox sales. 


ALLE. aa Agt. 
Va. Midland saa. G. 8. R, ii., "Alexandria, Va. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


STRONG POT PLANTS 
Suitable for “Winter Flowering. 


SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
pe Vankgees, Purchaser’s Choice, 4.00. 


For 10e. additional, we send “‘ MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
Ross.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue free. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


@ Fruit & Ornamental 


=! ATWOOD, ROOT & CO., 
~~ Castle Brook Nurseries, _o 
=a=| Goneva, N.Y. 

(7-) Immense Stock. Price-Lists free. DB 


Nursery Stock of all Kinds! 


Greenhouse Flowers & Flowering Plants! 


oem reer} AND RETAIL. 
sna GRA EVERGREENS, and 
FRUITS <8, , Send for wholesale or 
Stall price-list. Please state where enna Ee saw this advertise- 


ment. . M. & SO 
DutcuEess NURSERIES. Poughkeepsie, es 


onAarcH OF THE WEST straw- 
berries. Fruit very large and handsome, finely 
flavored. a ie vigorous and true to name. $1 per doz., 
$6 a. 100. per 1,000. Also a fine assortment of Rasp- 
be Strawberry, and Blackberr Plants, 
Carrants nes, etc.$ Beorty Baskets and 
Crates. For Catalogue, addre 

R. H. HAINES, Halden-on-tho-Hudson, 3 | i Se 


PEACH-TREES AND WILSON STRAW- 
BERRY IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Other small fruits, fruit trees, ornamental trees, and 
eneral most im) - og varieties of Peach, including Foster, 
tichmond, Beatric mple’s Late White, Ruding’s Late 
Red, and all —~ 4. an B.-. le varieties. Send for Circular, 
and buy we from Nursery, where you get the value of 
your money: Address 2 
CHAS. BLACK, V Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


RAsSEBEREY, STRAWBERRY, 
Blackberry Plants, Currants, Gooseberries, Vines, 


etc. For cireatars, Fee references, etc., addre: 
R. H. HAINES, Malden-on-th the- Hudson, N.Y. 


The Monarch of the West. 


and best Strawberry. Brought 50 cts. per 
quart wholesale when Albany’s were selling at 14 cents. 
Catal Fruit and Berry Baskets......... 10 = 
do with colored Plate.................-+ 25 ¢ 
Price-list free. WM. PARRY, iiaecmeaeeee Se en 


MERICAN FOREST. TREES. 
Sugar Maple, White Ash, and Red Beech, 50c. per 
= oH ri mS Tulip, Linden, ’and. Sweet Chestnut, $3 per 
oes By mail, 25c. oer 100 extra. Send’ stamp 

for’ 


cone description. A . BATTLES, Girard, Pa, 
RANBERRY BOGS for sale—one of 

20 and . of 8 acres—in Ocean Co., N. J._ Address 

Dr. E. RB. STILL, 212 East 13th St., New York City. 


For the 
. 5 d 
SS Baru ce ence, Malet fee, 


H, E. ACKER, Seed-grower, Woodbridge, N. J. 















































My new Price-list of new and desir- 
able Garden and Flower Seeds for 





NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS CF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT 


BRADLEY’S PATENT. 

In pure white, and any shade, tint, or color desired. Put 
up in 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20, and 40 Gallon Packages. Mixed 
ready for use. Are easily applied by any one. Require no 
mixing or addition of dryers. For sample color-card and 
price-list address 
NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


Raritan, New Jersey. 


Cottage Color Paints, 
50c. to $1 PER CALLON. 


E. G. KELLEY’S Patent Metallic Paints, Ground in 
Oil and mixed ready for use. Fifty cents to $1 per gallon. 
Send for card of colors 
NEW YORK CITY OIL CO., Soxz Acenrs, 

116 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HALL’S PATENT HUSKING GLOVES. 








HALF GLOVES. 
‘SHAOTS TTOA 





Greatly improved this year by small metallic plates on 
oe arts most e Nore to wear, making them last THREE 
MES AS LONG, without impairing their flexibility. 
These popular Gloves fully protect the hands, and do the 
work much faster and easier than any otber Husker. Made 
in three sizes, both right and left-handed. Half Gloves, 





2 CO., 
1505 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





$1.25 per pair ; Full Gloves, $2.50 per pair. Sent, geet 

on receipt of price. Ask your merchant for them, or 
145 8S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
SELLS AT SIGHT. 

U N I 0 N Fe TWO MEN’S WORK. 
steel.—Last a lifetime.—Taken six pre- 
ee Ate farmer wants it.—Will 

HUSKER 3 st ies for $1, Yd 1 dozen for $3. 

’ a Day ents. Addre 
60 CTS. 
the best hand-sheller for family use in the market. 
Retails quick at $2.50. Profits 100 per cent. 
STATE AND COUNTY RIGHTS for sale. 


address HIALL HUSKING GLOVE CO., 
CORN © sore or cold fingers.—Best cast- 
2 samples for 75 cts., or 
$20 
WANTED —Acgents and Canvassers to sell 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Address LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BUCKEYE FER. KER 


ro. SO PAMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 








Halladay’s Improved 


. os 
W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self- lating. 

Best, Lheapest, — pare le | 
Popular Mill factured 
under the ubintiees . of 
——- 18 years. Two million dol- 

rs’ worth new inuse. Send for Cata- 


8 wan ENGINE & PUMP 00, 

PK DEDERION 0, ALBANY, 
BALES HAY 

FBS) without tga 











THE P. £. DEDERICE PERPETUAL EAY r PRESS 





TUMBLE THE CLOTHES ‘INTO 


THE ACME WASHING MACHINE. 


Turn a crank five minutes 
Iestrated car spe — are Spemee. 
rated circulars sent on application to 
J. H. DOW, Birmingham, Ct. 
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REMINGTON’S 


Sporting, Hunting, and Target 
Breech-Loading 


Rifles & Shot Gung. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, and 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS and RIFLE CANES, 
Double-Barrel Breech-Loading Guy 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most esirabie 
features of the best impor ted, yo hi ~~ Ve 


improvements peculiar only to this 
half-cocked, breech opened and s ells pa we 
motion 





E. REMINGTON & SONs, 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 
OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. y, 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 











Simm 32 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. 
E BEAUTIFULLY 
4 PRINTED, 

FMLVE STOCK JOURNAL, ™ #1.s0 ver seu 
& Pays Canvassers Best. 





The best paper for the Farmer, the Dairyman, the Breeder “ 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, the iice-Kee) oper and Fis! 

Culturist. Every class of Live Stoc' "treated in EVERY Wain 
with an interesting Fireside Department. 
Buffalo Printing Co., Buffalo, N. Y, 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 cts, 


“POULTRY WORLD, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


HE ‘AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poult 
breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 
Wrieut’s NEw Work on Povttry, containing 50 superb 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. ‘Issued semi- -montiily. 
-rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 
one no. fora sample, and see the jinest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. SToppaRD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THE POULTRY WORLD. 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL gives information 
upon every CLASS 1. u Ive STOCK. $1.50 per year. 
Specimen free. BUFFA 


Important to Central Pennsylvania, 


I have bought of Joseph Harris $150.00 worth of pure 
Essex Pigs as good as the wi orld ever produced. Have now 
several selected “‘ Grade ” sows, also a few good white sows 
that produce good “‘grades;” all of which I propose to sell 














when in pi pig at reasonable rates, considering the quality of 
the stock. a soon have a few pure Essex to spare. 
Address A.S. ON, Howard, Centre Co., Pa. 





Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Ime 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, 
@ edd, Pa., has a few more Cotswold and South- Down 
Sheep and Lambs for sale, cheap. Also Blooded Cattle and 
Swine, Water and Land Fowls, in — variety. Deer, Swan, 
and Curiosities for Museums and Shows. Everything that a 
fancy or plain_farmer needs, cheap. Wanted—Deer and 
Swan. A fine Holstein Bull, 2 yearsold,for sale. A fine all- 
white Newfoundland Dog and a large English Greyhound. 
Premium Rouen Ducks at $5 a pair. Also Pigeon-Wings 
and Fancy Feathers in quantity. 


GENTS WANTED — Male or 
female — to sell our Patent Spool 
Holder, Thread Cutter, and Needle es 
combined. Just out. Sample box of two 
styles, by mail, 25 cts. rl other novelties. 
Send ~ Add 
UMB & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere. Eversetr— ve n and Women, Boys and Girls 
—can make good pay without a with t or ESons 
articulars send stamp to HAPPY 

0. 1 Chambers St., New York. 





Gwyn- 











duties. For 
COMPANY, 
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eitattee PEOPLES 


F, E. CARROLL, 22 W. Water 8t. 
















They are both Lift & Force, will throw two streams at once, and 
are the best, most powerful, durable, and easiest working 
pumps in the market. Prices from $10 to $30. For Stockyards, ~ 
Farms, House, and Greenhouses. The Out- Door Pumps 
are Non-F'reezing and can be adjusted to wells from 6 to 100 ft. deep. 


det, W. S. BLUNT. “stn'y* 


Also for Sale by the following Houses : 


GUST WALKER. .......+-esseneeee sees - 
H, M. WISWALL Gainey Hall. 3.4.... 
PROVIDENCE PUMP CO........ 


OD RIOOANN @ HAYS.-..--s-ccccstcee cece 


PUMPS, Le 








ret serseesesse-Goncord, NH. 
oseose .. Boston, Mass. 
.Providence, R. I. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
..Newburgh, N. Y. 









KLEE, 303 8. Canal St .Chicago, Ill. : 
WOON GTON & CO., 113 Chestnut St........006 .+ Philadelphia, Pa. = 
z zh, Pa. ARRIS RICE & CO..........0.-.2. ...St. Louis, Mo. 
a ey 1 0 A CAE ew Sastie, Pa, J. & W. HORIGAN, 12 Fourth St St. Joseph, Mo. 
GLEVELAND BROWN & O...2020.0220.¢leveland, Ohio, | SHAW & BEW Lr ae eeaig fat "Kansas City, Mo. 
J. G@. MURDOCK & CO., 195 W. “Cincinnati, Ohio. | MAGENS & CO., 73 Third St....... eveeee ~-ofouteviio, | ¥. , 
* D. SMITH, 216 Main St Buffalo, N. Y- DICKSON, SCHNEIDER & CO............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
BERRY & THORNE Plainfield, N. J. E. H. LEIBEY & CO.............++ Cheyenne bad gg Ter. 
WM. C. CHAMBERLAIN “Dubuque, Iowa. FROTHINGHAM & WORKMAN........... Montreal, cae 
J. H. WOOLSEY & CO....... St; Paul, Minn. J. EPALRONG voi .ccs.ceckdcdsicd.. “I Halitax, N.S. 


RICH FARMING LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap! 
THE BEST INVESTMENT! 
No Fluctuations! Always Improving in Value ! 


The WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY is made by the advance in 
Rav EstatTE. 
NOW IS THE TIME! 


Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Continent, in 
EasTERN NEBRASKA, now tor sole mony af them never 
before in market—at prices that DEFY COMPETITION. 


Five and Ten Years Credit Given with Interest at Six 
per cent, 














The Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken at par for 
lands. They can now be purchased at a large discount. 
Full particulars given; new Guide with new Maps 
mailed free by addressing 
F. DAVIS, 


O. F. 
Land Commissioner U. P. R.R., 
OmaHA, NEB. 


New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


INCORPORATED 1857. 
Lectures for 1873 will commence last week in October, and 
continue until the last ef February, 1874. 
Fees: Matriculation, ;. Faculty, $120; Graduation, 
$25; Dissecting, $5. Address for Circulars, 


A. F. LIAUTARD, V.S., M.D., Sec’y, . 
205 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Protect Your Buildings. 
PATENT LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 


Fire-Proof and Elastic. Very Cheap. Send for Circular 
of Prices and Certificates, 
LIQUID SLATE ROOFING CO., 
116 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Essex Pigs 


8 to 16 weeks old. As fine asany inthe country. Ready for 
shipping. A few Sows in Pig at fair prices. 


Berkshire Pigs 


Allages. BEST BLOOD. Warranted Pure. 
A few very fine Sows in Pig at fair prices. 
All warranted thorough-bred, 


L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


ATWOOD’S 
Country and Suburban Houses. 


By D. T. ATWOOD, AnrcuiTEct. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50. 














This work is finely illustrated with about one hundred 
and fifty engravings, and gives instruction upon all points, 
from the selecting of a place to build to the perfect com- 
pletion of the house. 

Coytents: Hints to House Seekers; The Plan; Water 
Supply; Kitchen and Ventilation; Proportion; The Style; 
The Foundations; Cisterns and Filterers; Superstructure 
Walls; Brick; Description of Ancient Methods; Concrete 
Walls; Proportions; How to Lay a Wall; American Build- 
ing Block; En Pise; Wooden Walls; External Covering 
of Frames; the Roof; Timber—its Properties and Preser- 
vation ; Painting; Designs and Plans of Cottages, Country 
Houses, Churches, Stables, etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





CONROY, O’CONNOR & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 





WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 
_ Style and perfect in tone 
; ever made. The CON= 
CERTO STOP is the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
| @ third set of reeds pecu= 

liarl voiced, the 











RING, while its IM- 
ITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is: SU- 
ERB. Terms liberal. 


| A 
MAOFFER. HORACE 
SW iteis’ & SON, 481 
; = Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 


tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small ee, Pa open New 7-=- 
9 & 








Octave first-class PIAN 11 modern im- 
rovements, for $275 cash. Organs $55, $75. 
OUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 

$1103 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUES MAILED forone stamp. A large dis- 

count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper 

ance Societies, Lodges, etc AGENTS WANTED. 


LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER and PUTTY-KNIFE 













is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever offered 
for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every housekeeper, 
farmer, and mechanic should have one. Sent in neat box, 
prepaid, to any address open receipt of 50 cents and letter- 
stamp by ALVAN IL. JO 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


GOLD WATCHES, 


Chains, Rings, Pencils, Studs, Sleeve-Buttons, Pens, Silver- 
Plated Ware, etc., etc., 


GIVEN AWAY 


to those who will obtain Subscribers for HAPPY HOURS. 
For particulars address HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers St., New York. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log-Book. 


ALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This Book has 
been carefully revised, enlarged, and improved, with 
Doyle’s Log-Tables added, and it is now the most full and 
complete book of its kind ever published. It gives correct 
measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, cubical 
contents of-square and round timber, stave and headin: 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cord- 
wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Standard 
Book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle's i. Table. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for $5 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON ay tysipe. 


AGENTS WANTED for a complete history of our Nation- 
al Capital. Its origin, growth, excellencies, abuses, beau- 
ties, and personages are all portrayed in that graphic style 
which has placed the author, Gko. ALF. TOWNSEND, amon 
the foremost newspaper correspondents of the time. It 

ves bold, startling, truthful inside views of Washington 

ife and Congressional and Lonbying Jobbery. Books ready 
for delivery. Address JAS. BETTS & CO., Hartford, Ct., or 
Chicago, Iil,; 8. M. BETTS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


To use and care of Arms and Ammunition; making and 
using Trap Snares, and Nets; Baits and Baiting; Poi- 
sons; Bird Lime; eserving, Stretching, Dressing, Tan- 
ning and Dyeing Skins and Furs; Fishing, etc. Mailed for 
20 cents, by ©. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 

















AT 


VIENNA, 1873, PARIS, 1867, 
AND IN AMERICA ALWays! 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
HIGHEST MEDALS 
For Demonstrated Superiority! 





The quality of these Organs is so well established by the 
uniform result of comparisons at hundreds of Industrial 
Exhibitions and the almost universal opinions of musicians, 
that few will need any further assurance that they have 
MATERIAL SUPERIORITY TO ALL OTHER 
INSTRUMENTS OF THE CLASS IN THE 
WORLD. Twice they have won the highest medal at 
World’s Fairs, being the ONLY American Organs which 
have ever won any award in such competitions, They are, 
also, the only American musical instruments which are 
largely exported to Europe, 


New and Beautiful Styles 


are ready this season, including those first exhibited at 
Vienna, among which are the following. Attention is asked 
to the very low prices. 


Style P.—-FIVE-OCTAVE DOUBLE $110 
REED ORGAN, with Automatic « 
Swell, in plain case. Splendid quality of 
tone; greatest delicacy and power. 


Style R.—The same, in Upright Reson- $125 
ant Case, new style, with Five Stops. 2 


Style T.—The same, with addition of Vox $130 
Humana and Automatic Swell. A . 
charming instrument. 


Forty other styles, with one to twenty-one 
stops, from $55 to $1,500 each. 


Lowest Prioes Printed. 


The system of selling adopted by this Company is different 
from that ot other makers. They add to the cost of produc- 
tion the least remunerative profit as the selling price, which 
is then printed in their price-lists and cata- 
logues. This is, of course, subject to no variation or dis- 
count, but is alike to all; so that all are sure of buying at 
the lowest price at which work of such excellence can be 
afforded. 


Caution to Purchasers. 


It is the general custom or many organ manufacturers to 
print in their price-lists and catalogues exorbitant prices, 
which they do not expect to get from many people, and 
ought not to get from any. These are printed in order to 
give opportunity to make enormous discounts, not only to 
dealers, but to ministers, churches, and every one else, and 
so make an appearance to each one of selling him at a spe- 
cially low price. The average of these prices is something 
like fifty per cent higher than the printed prices of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co.’s prices for the BEST ORGANS 
of similar size and capacity. Purchasers will perceive, 
therefore, that the offer of twenty, thirty, forty, or even fifty 
per cent from the manufacturers’ price does not prove an 
organ to be cheap. Some organs are commonly retailed in 
principal cities at one half the manufacturers’ printed 
prices. It is no proof, therefore, when an organ is offered 
ata discount from the makers’ price that it ischeap. On 
the contrary, when the price is so misrepresented, it is just 
ground for suspicion that there is deception in other things 
also. It should also be remembered by purchasers thag 
dealers in organs are greatly tempted to recommend as best 
those organs on which they can get largest discounts, and 
that these are commonly the poorest instruments. At the 
very low prices fixed on the Mason & Hamlin Organs only 
the smallest commissions can be allowed dealers. 


CATALOGUES and CIRCULARS free. Address 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN C0,, 


New York, Boston, or Chicago. 


$100. One Hundred Dollars. $100. 


For new 5-oct., double set of reeds, 6 stops, beautifully 
paneled, warranted Organs, for CHURCH, CHAPEL 
and PARLOR. 

The best Organs in the world for the price, and we 
qperentce them equal to any reed ieee retailing for 


ouble the money. . A. } ey 
547 Broadway, New York. 


ao per month guaranteed 
$1 00 to 250 ee Platina Clothe 


es 
Lines. Sells readily at every house. Samples free. Ad- 
dress the GIRARD WIRE Mines, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Great Fire at Mt, Vernon N. Y,, Oct. 8, 1873 


TESTIMONY OF CITIZENS. 


BRIDGEPORT WO F°G CO.—Gents: The great 
fire in this town found us sadly lacking the ordinary means 
of putting it out, but fortunately for us the undersigned, 
we or our neighbors had your American Submerged 
Pumps, provided with hose, and by using them we were 
enabled to throw water upon our buildings, thereby 
saving our property from being entirely consumed. Had 
we not been supplied with these Unequaled Force Pumps 
our property, to the amount set against our names, must 
have been lost, together with whole blocks of buildings, 
which comprised the entire business portion of the town ; 
_ as avery heavy northerly wind was blowing at the time. 
We most sincerely recommend every person having a 
well in or néar their houses to provide themselves with 
one of these Miniature Fire Engines without delay. The 
pump used to save the following property was a No. 1 in 
Mr. Burr Davis’s livery stable, where it had been in con- 
stant use over three years. The heat was so intense that 
it melted French plate-glass show windows in his under- 
taker’s store, yet he saved his buildings intact. 

Burr Davis, house, stable, store,and stock, value $40,000 
Joseph $. Wood, editor and prop. Chron- 


écle newspaper, 4 5,000 
John Hendricks, store and dwelling, = 1,500 
M. P. Kennedy, store, “3 1,300 
George P. Henn, store and dwelling, 9 10,C00 





In another locality, directly in range of the fire, George 
Howard, No. 1 pump with 150 feet of hose, saved 
George Howard, hardware ziore and stock, valued $20,000 


also his barn and store-house, % 2,000 
Wm. H. Van Arsdale, house and store, x 10,000 
Jackson Hart, drug store, . 10,000 
John Boes, carpenter’s shop, ~ 6,000 


The Glen Falls Insurance Co. also saved on adjoining 
buildings and stock, by the timely.use of this powerful 
force pump, $10,000, and we strongly advise every one to 
supply themselves with one or more on their premises. 
W.H. BARD, Agent Glen Falls Ins, Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
W. W. FISH, General Agent for Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Reputation’ and Money 


CAN BE MADE BY SELLING THE 
ENAMELED 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMPS. 


ALSO 


ENAMELED PIPE, 
THE PUREST WATER CONDUCT IN THE WORLD. 
County and town rights of this Pump for sale by 
MUDCE & WOODS, 
No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 
See March and April Nos. of this Paper. 





The Fleetwood Scroll Saw. 


Patented July 23, 1872. 


SIMPLE, 
COMPACT, 
and DURABLE. 


Runs easily as a sewing 
machine, 


The BEST of its kind, at 
ONE HALF the COST 
of any other make. 





Jewelers, 
Model-Makers, 
Boys and Girls. 


Will Make Beautiful 
Parlor Ornaments, 


Will Saw Brass, 
Zine, Copper, Horn, 
Bone, and Ivory. 
Adapted to the finest 
work. 

No experience required to make beautiful Brackets, Pic- 
ture Frames, Easels, Book Shelves, Match Boxes, etc., etc., 
which sell quickly at large profit. 

The Machines are handsomely finished, very carefull 
fitted, and WORK TRUE. ill cut three-quarter-inc 
wood readily. Swing 15 inches between saw and frame, and 
weigh complete 25 Ibs. 

No. 2 Machine, complete, at factory.............eeeeeeees $10 
No.1 Machine, improved, with iron table, veneered 
with walnut, clamps for the finest saws, wheel guard, 
double foot treadle, CtC. .......cccccccccccccccsccccsces $15 
Boxing 40 cents each. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Designs. 
TRUMP BROS., Manufacturers, 
Wilmington, Del. 
LIBERAL TERMS to the trade. 


CAST-STEEL 























A. RUNDLE & BRO., No. 318 

© North Centre St., Bloomington, Ill., have the ex- 

clusive agency of the State of Illinois for the sale of the 

Kaameled American Submerged Pump, also 
county rights for sale. 


LADY AGENTS 


Wanted to introduce our celebrated Rubber Goods for 
ladies and children’s wear. They sell reget and give per- 
fect satisfaction. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 
90 Chambers Street, New York. 








W. A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pear! Stree 
New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §@~ Sen 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 29 





Our stock is large, 
embracing an assort- 
ment of every kind in 
use for the latest re- 
quirements of the 
business of ice cut- 
ting. An experience 
of many years in the 
Ice Tools of the best 

quality and handsomely finished. All Tools Warranted. 

Illustrated Price Lists sent free on application, and orders 
executed without any delay. 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, | 
Quincy Hall, Boston, and 
The simplest, most durable, and effective 
steam pump now in use. Adapted to all 
situations, and performs all the fanctions of 
a steam pump without its consequent wear 
and care. No machinery about it. Nothing 
to wear out. Will pump gritty or muddy 
water without wear or injary to its parts, 
It can not get out of order. 


ICE PLOWS, MARKERS, 
manufacture and sale 
53 Beekman St., New York. 
C. HENRY HALL & CO., 


AND OTHER ICE TOOLS. 
cables ws to offer 
The Pulsometer or Magic Pump. 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 





Y OU WANT THE BEST STOCK PAPER, 
LIVE STOCK JOURNAL: 
$1.50 per year. Specimen free. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











No More Loose 


Bolts and Nuts. 


When you buy a Reaper, Mower, Thrashing Machine, Carriage, or Wagon, INSIST upon all the bolts having 





THE CELEBRATED 


CUMMING 


Lock-Nut. 


Patented June 16, 1868. 





SECTIONS. 


Licenses granted to Manufacturers of Agricultural Machines, Carriages, Wagons, etc., at low rates. Address 
THE LOCK-NUT AND BOLT CO. OF NWN. Y., No. 61 Broadway, New York. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


___ For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Samples 
snd Circulars, io B, E, Hate & Co., 56 & 68 Park Place, N. Y., or Rock River Parer Co,, Chicago. 


“geet 
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The Herald of Health 


DEVOTED TO TRE CULTURE OF THE 


Body and Mind. 


(Oct., Nov., and Dec, numbers Free to new 
send in their names now.) subscribers who 
($2.00 A YEAR WITH ELEGANT PREMIUMS.) 
The October Number contains Cicero's Celebrated E 
on The Rules of Health, written 107 Y. > One 
Suaee: ’ ears before Christ, 


What Produces Infirmities of Body 
What Unfits Man for Enjoying Life, 


(This Essay is worth a Year’s Subscription.) 


How to Ventilate our Houses, 
(T. StERRY Hunt, LL.D.) 


Teaching Children Good Habits, 
How Can a Farmer Cultivate his Mind, 
Toughening Children, 

How to Beautify the Face, 
Teaching Children Self-Knowledge Con- 
cerning Sexual Matters, 
Cure of Headache, 


THE NOV. NUMBER CONTAINS 


The Rights of Woman, 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Physical Education of Delicate Children, 
Southern California for Invalids, 
(By Rev. J. C. Houproox.) 
How to Become a Good Cook, 
Chastity and Health. 
Causes and Cure of Consumption. 
Among other things the December Number will contain 


The Rights of Children. 
Enlightened Motherhood. 


Nervous Diseases. 
Cure of Dyspepsia without Drugs. 





Our Oil Chromo is entitled 


“The Artist Cow.” 


In twelve colors. The picture represents an artist in the 
field, with paint, easel, and palette, painting a landscape. 
He has for a moment left his brush to chat with a pretty girl 
at the door of the cottage near by. Meanwhile a cow has 
discovered his picture and is busily engaged in licking off 
the paint, while her calf has poked its nose into the artist’s 
toole and tumbled them all in a heap on the ground, A 
little back a noble bull is seen marching to the scene, at- 
tracted no doubt by a huge white umbrella, spread and 
fastened to a stake drove into the | Phone to keep the sun 
from the picture-maker while he is athis work. It should be 
in every farmer’s library. 

This oil chromo will be mounted and sent, post-paid by 
mail, to every subscriber of THE HERALD OF HEALTH who 
sends us $2 for 1874. 


Greatest Premium Yet. 


Or, in case our readers wish a Book Premium instead of a 
Picture, we will give them, when $2.00 are sent, Tax HERALD 
OF HEALTH and a copy of 


The Works of Shakespeare, 


In One Volume of 850 Pages. 
‘THE BOOK WILL BE SENT BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


It is printed in new type and on Foot aper; contains a 
Portrait of Shakespeare, a Sketch of his Life and a Glossary, 
together with his Poems, and is the most marvelous instance 
of cheapness Of which we have afly knowledge. For $2.50 
we will send THE HERALD and both premiums. 


CLUBBING.— We will send “ Harper’s Monthly,” “ Weekly,” 


or “Bazar,” and THE HERALD, with premium, for $5.00. 
The same for the “ Galaxy,” “ Atlantic,” “ Scribner's,” “ Old 
and New.” 

We will send THz HERALD and Weekly Tribune, for $3.50; 
Agriculturist, $3,00; Our Young Folks, $3.50,with premiums. 
THE HERALD OF HEALTH contains, says the Scient 
American, more sensible articles than any other magazine 

that comes to our sanctum. 
$2.00 a year with premium free. 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., New York. 


Sexual Physiology, 
By R. T. TRatt, M.D. 


Synopsis of Contents: The Origin of Life ; Sexual Genera- 
tion; The Physiology of Menstruation; Impregnation ; 
Pregnancy ; Embryology; Parturition; Lactation; The Law 
of Sex; Regulation of the Number of Offspring ; The Theory 
of Population ; The Law of Sexual Intercourse ; Hereditary 
Transmission ; Philosophy ot Marriage. 

An elaborate illustrated advertisement of this work in 
July Agriculturist for 1873. Prof. Wilder, of Cornel] Uni- 
versity, says it is the best work yet written on the subject. 
20,000 sold. Price $2.00 by mail. Sent with Toe HERALD oF 

EALTH and Premium for $3.50. 


woonD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
OxaNax Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

gar" Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $8 year for less than four. 
Fonr to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


(2 Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent to one address for $4a year. 


AA 
© GREAT 
REWARDS 


FOR A 


Little Work. 


oa 
3 EVERYBODY WANTS 
ONE OR MORE 


OF THE MANY 


GOOD THINGS 


In our Premium List. 


~ The Publishers of American Agricul- 
turistand Hzartu anp Homs take pleas- 
ure in presenting their new general 
Premium List for 1874. The Premiums 
which they have offered in past years 
have engaged the attention of a very 
large number of persons of all ages and 
both sexes. Many thousands have se- 
cured Premiums, and very many of these, 
who at first had small hopes of success, 
have been themselves astonished at the 
ease with which they have raised large 
clubs and secured valuable Premiums. 

Here is pleasant and profitable work 
for all. 


Boys and Girls, 
Young Men and Maidens, 
Middle-aged Men and Women, 
Farmers, 
Mechanics, 
Merchants, 
Professional Men, 
Anybody, 
Anywhere 
who wishes to do good and make 
money, can do both by going to 
work as here invited by the publishers 
of. these two most valuable journals, 
American Agriculturist and Harta 
anD Home. You need only to show 
specimens of the papers, promise the 
beautiful Chromos, which are now ready 
for delivery, according to the publishers’ 
offer, and forward your subscriptions. 


There is no danger of failure in the enterprise if 
you go into it with spirit. You may succeed in 
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raising 2 club much larger than 
you had at first calculated upon; 
and even should you secure fewer 
subscribers than at first hoped for, 
the Premiums are so many and so 
various that you could not fail to 
be suited with some good thing 
on the list. 

Persons of all classes have 
engaged successfully in the work, 
and very many have materially 
increased their income, 
and that too without encroaching 
upon their ordinary working hours 
and with but little trouble 
tothemselves. The articles 
offered as Premiums are worth 
the regular price which is set 
against them. They are mew 
and good. They have almost 
universally pleased and satisfied 
the recipient. Wow can obtain 
one or more of them. 


a7 TRY IT. 9 


The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND HoME is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $25,000 worth of 
jine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each, 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes, 


N. B. 


Read and carefully 


Note the following Items; 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(6) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from now until July 1st, to 
fill up your list....(d@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(/) Specimen Numbers, etc., will 
be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, and where 
they will ¢el....(g) Remit money in 
Checks on New York Banks or Bank- 
ers, payable to orderof Orange Judd 
Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 
$2.50; also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together] [J Descripe 
tions of Premiums on next page. é 

it} 

N. B.—Jn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exacily the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 
2a and Ath columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 
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Ge" Lvery Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or bowing any article in our Premtum List.” The 
Premiums, Nos. 2 to 8, 27 to 33, 55 to 78, and 81 to 92, 





stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 





is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 


inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or expres 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired. See Description 
of Premiums on Next Page. 
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Descriptions of Premiums. 


(For number of Subscribers required, see Table, page 393.) 


Wo. 1. — Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 

. flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
_ They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durable, and highly finish- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 
pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


Nos. 2, 3, 4.—Gold Pems: with ever- 
f Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 2 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 3 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 4 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goeds for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 5.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same.maker as No. 2. 


Nos. 6, 7.—Paragon Patent Re- 
volving Pencil.—This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
ofheavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 2. 


No. 8.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson’s Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 9.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chascd—a very taking, useful, 
and beautiful table ornament. This, with other articles 
that follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co., of Nos.4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New York City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, “‘ the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in.com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
éng plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 10.—Revolving Butter-Cooler. 
—This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 9. 


No. 11.—Card Receiver. — This is a 
beantifal ornament, as well as a useful article. Itis finely 
chased and gilt-lined, and, like the three preceding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


‘Ne. 12.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 13.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,” Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 9. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 14.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The sanie description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 13. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
ean warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 15.—Child’s Cup.—A beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Mart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 


mA 
Ney 16.—Child’s Knife, Fork, and 


Spoon.—This also is a beautiful gift forachild. The 
articles are triple-plated, finely figured with ivy-leaf pat- 
tern, and put up in a handsome silk-lined morocco case. 
From the same house as No. 15. 


No. 17.—Child’s Carriage, or Per- 
ambulator.—aAn elegant carriage, handsomely fin- 
ished, upholstered with reps, has full plate tinned joints, 
handle tips, side lights, dash rail, panel body, and carpet 
on the bottom. These carriages are from the well-known 
manufacturer C. W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt 
St., New York. 


No. 18.—Child’s Patent Propeller 
or Self-Operating Swing.—aA pleasing thing for 
a litile boy or girl. The seat of the swing is upholstered 
with enameled cloth, showily painted, and hooks and all 
complete accompany it. When itis hung up, the hooks 
overhead, to which the lever ropes are attached, must be 
set about one foot in front of the hooks to which the 
main ropes are attached. A child is delighted with being 
able to swing himself. From C. W. F. Dare, 47 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


No. 19.—Doll’s Cottage Chamber 
Set.—A most attractive gift for a little girl. Eight pieces 
of furniture prettily painted: Bedstead (size 11% x 18 
inches), bureau, table, commode, towel-rack, two chairs, 
one rocking-chair. FromC, W. F. Dare, 47 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 


No. 20.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 21.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks.—These are put up in boxes, the blocks in 
each of which will make, by various combinations, 300 
different pictures in brilliant colors. They are not in- 
jured by washing, and afford endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are beautiful gifts for the little ones. 


No. 22.—Knives and Forks.—These 
have ebony and metal handles, manufactured by a patent 
process which unites them so firmly to the blades that 
they never work loose, and are rendered hot water-proof. 
The knife blades are silver-plated. Made in the best 
style by the Woods Cutlery Co., 55 Cham- 
bers St., New York. For this Premium we will 
give either the Table, Medium, or Dessert size, as may 
‘be specified by the recipient ; six knives and six forks, 
or twelve knives without forks. 


Nos. 23, 24, 25.—American Table 
Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer really 
good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the markets and their recommendation is 
& guarantee wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No. 23 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 24 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beantiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 33 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
85 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 23 and 24, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer-« 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles, 


No. 26.— French Cook’s Knife, 
Fork, and Steel .—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, 
with Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for 
use rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to see 
how easily it slips throngh a joint of beef. The fork and 
steel are made to match. It would save many wry faces, 
and perhaps hard words, were it in general use. Made 
by the Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 27, 28, 29, 30.—Pocket Knives. 





—HERE’s FOR THE Boys And Girls !—These Premiums 
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are among the most pleasing and useful that w. 

offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pom leing 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are nag 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 419 Chem. 
bers st.. New York, whose work is equal to an 
done in this country or Europe. No. 27is a neat a 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle 
No. 28 is a still finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. 29 is an elegant Knife, with five Dladeg 
and shell handle. No. 30 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife 
a beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 31.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—_{= Boys, Read this._<4 This is g 
most attractive as well as useful Premium, from the 
Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Chambers St., New 
York, It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large anda 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nnt 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, g 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boyor man. It is a pocket. 
ful of tools weighing but two ounces. The knives wij] 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 32.—Very Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special paing 
to have prepared by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, whose 
seed establishment is well known as one of the best in 
the country, a list of seeds and bulbs of the 
choicest kinds, and the most useful varieties. Though 
some are rare (and costly), all have been tested 
and found excellent. Here is an opportunity to 
obtain a valuable assortment of seeds, as thig 
premium allows you to select from the list below any 
that may be desired, fo the amount of two dollars, 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums,and select seeds accordingly, 
All delivered free: 1 pint New Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c.; 
1 pkt. Beet, New Egyptian Blood Turnip, 15c.; % oz. doy 
Perpetual Spinach, 25c.; 2 0z. do., Lane’s Improved Im 
perial Sugar, 25c.; 1 Pkt. Cabbage, Early Wyman, 25c,; 
1% 07. d0., Marblehead Mammoth, 50c.; % oz. do., Improv- 
ed American Savoy, 25c.; 4 0z. do., Improved Brunswick, 
25c.; % oz. do., Premium Flat Dutch, 20c.; % oz. do., 
Improved Red Dutch, for pickling, 25c.; 4% lb. Carrot, 
Bliss’s Improved Long Orange, 50c.; 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 
Early White Erfurt, 25c.; 1 pkt. do., Early Paris, 25c.; 
¥%4 oz. Celery, Boston Market, 25c.; 10z. Cucumber, finest 
for pickling, 25c.; 1 pkt. Egg-Plant, New Black Pekin, 25c. 
1 pkt. Kale, New Garnishing, 25c.; % oz. Lettuce, Early 
Simpson, 25c.; 1 pkt. Muskmelon, Hackensack, 15c.; 1 pkt. 
do., Sill’s Hybrid, 15c.; 1 pkt. Watermelon, Japanese 
Cream-fieshed, 25c.; 1 pkt. Onion, New Queen, 25c.; 1 pkt. 
do., New Giant Rocca, 15c.; 44 pint Peas, Laxton’s Alpha, 
25c.; 1 pint. Peas, McLean’s Little Gem 30c.; 2.0z. Squash, 
True Boston Marrow, 50c.; 2 oz. do., Turban, 50c.; 2 02, 
do., Genuine Hubbard, 50c.; 4% oz. do. Marblehead, 25c.; 
2 oz. Tobacco, Conn. Seed Leaf, 50c.; 44 oz. Tomato, Ar- 
lington, 50c.; 1 pkt. do., Grapeshot 15c.; 1 Lilium aura- 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 Lili- 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 40c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varieties, $1.50; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$1.50; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting), $1.50; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting),$2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall),$1.00. 


No. 33.— Extra Early Wermont 
Potato.—This remarkable potato is a seedling raised 
in 1867 from a seed-ball of the well-known Jackson 
White. It is supposed to have been fertilized from the 
Garnet Chili, as it resembles many seedlings of that 
variety. For five years the ‘‘ Vermont” potatoes have 
been grown side by side with the Early Rose, both under 
the same treatment, and have proved seven to ten days 
earlier than that favorite sort; they are more productive, 
fully equal to the Early Rose if not superior in quality, 


. flesh very white, dry, and floury, excellent keepers, and 


in every way & most promising variety. We have made 
arrangements with Messrs. 8%. K. Bliss & Sons, 
23 Park Place, New York, to supply us with 
the genuine article, to go by mail, post-paid, to any part , 
of the country. They should go out before freesing 
weather, but when too late for this we will keep them 
until warm enough to mail them in the spring. This 
Premium can only remain open while the supply lasts. 


Nos. 34, 35, 36, 37.—Sewing Mas 
chines.—‘‘A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor 
and promotes the health and bappiness of those at 
home.” We offera choice of three of the best of the lead- 
ing machines, all of which have been thoroughly tested in 
our own families, and give entire satisfaction. While all 
are valuable, each has some excellence peculiar to iteelf. 
The Grover & Baker Co, make two kinds of ma- 
chines—the “Lock Stiteh”” and the ‘Elastic Stitch.” 
The elastic stitch is remarkable for its elasticity, while it 
is at the same time very firm and durable, The structure 
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of the seam is such that, though it be cut or broken at 
intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither open, run, 
nor ravel. Itsews directly from two spools, without re- 
winding. The ‘Lock Stitch” makes the stitch alike 
on both sides, and is easily operated. Either kind 
will be turnished. The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
either to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams without turning the fabric. The 
Willcox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of its construction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strengest recommendations is the 
ease with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines. The new table and 
pedals are great improvements. The Secor machine 
js claimed to comprise the fewest number of pieces of any 
lock-stitch machine. Its tension is very simple, and no 
change is required in passing over seams. It will sew 
Srom tissue pape to leather. The tension-plates are close 
to the needle, and if the thread is cut from the spool, 
will work until the thread is exhausted. The needle is 
self-setting. All the works being above the table, they 
are easily oiled and cleaned.—All these machines have 
constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any housebold—worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, wonld yield (less taxes) about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here is aclear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting “‘ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, Get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if 
you have tosell a favorite horse oran acre or two of 
land—zet the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
one through our premium-list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mfg Co., 786 Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?ne Co., 39 Ugion Square. 
Willeox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 

Secor Sewing Machine Co., 697 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 38.—Beckwith $12 Sewing- 
Machine.—While we advise buying a $55 to $65 
Sewing-Machine, we have looked for one which, while 
brought by its Jow price within the reach of multi- 
tudes who can not afford the valuable higher cost 
machines, should be at the same time worthy of 
commendation. This we have found in the Beckwith 
Machine. It is well and strongly made, is simple, 
its use being quickly icarned, is applicable to almost 
all kinds of family sewing, and has already been 
tested so thoroughly that hundreds of testimonials, from 
all quarters, have been given by those who are delighted 
with its work. Each machine is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, dif- 
Serent-sized needles, etc., with full printed directions for 
using. We offer these Machines on our Premium List. 
We will sel/ them to any who may wish to buy, for $12 
each, delivering to any express office én thés city. 


No. 39.—Beckwith Portable Fam- 
ily Sewing Machine.—While we offer the Beck- 
with $12 Machine (Premium No. 38) we also offer the 
new Portable Machine, price $20, which comprises all 
the excellencies of the former, with many valuable im- 
provements. Its size and power are increased, and its 
capacity thus very much enlarged, without impairing its 
portability. There have been added cam and eccentric 
movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillating 
needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. We will sel these machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily) to any one who may wish to buy, for $20 each, 
delivering to any express office in this city. 


No. 40.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we believe the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” useit 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to BR. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No. 41.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 


chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro=- 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 
R.C. Browning, 32 Cortlandtst., N. ¥. 


Nos. 42, 43.—Melodeons, — These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Melodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 
been there fourteen years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons.—Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. Theclubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes. —— 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage-stamp to the makersand get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely as freight or by express. If an Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 


No. 44.—Steinway Piano.—SEvEN Oc- 
TAVE RosEwoop CasE, Sotip Rosrwoop Drsk, LARGE 
Front, Rounp Corners ; OVERSTRUNG BASE, Fut Iron 
Frame, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGS, AND 
CarveD Lyre.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $650. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, Nos. 
109 & 111 East 14th St., is enough to say; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the Fimst 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the world can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris they received the Frmst Granp Gotp MeEpAt for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X.’? The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their only annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘‘The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 
judges in America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 625 subscribers 
are required todo it. Several have obtained this pre- 
mium. It will pay for even a year’s labor. Classes of 
young ladies at school might unite in canvassing, and 
obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano for their 
school-room. We shall be glad to give this premium toa 
large number. Send to Messrs, Steinway & Sons, 
New York City, for a free circular describing it. 


No. 45.—A Good Watch.—tThe Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mfass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The'mechanical im- 


provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 


years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of nearly 800,000 
Waltham Watches in tne pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver ‘“‘hunting’’ case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AuERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





the fibers with lever power. With the W ‘nging Ma- 


Mave BY THE AMERICAN Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 46.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch, 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 45 above) includes these beantiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat * hunt- 
ing’’ cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved ‘‘AM. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THB 
Au. Watcu Co., WaLTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 47.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can becarriedina side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. Itis 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexins, 
No. 177 Broapway. (8 Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. 


No. 48.—Double-Barrel Gums of 
Fowuine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in ali respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the* 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 49.—Remington’s Sporting 
Breech-Loading Rifle.—The Rifle offered as this 
Premium has a 30-inch steel barrel, and can be of any 
weight from 8 to 12 lbs., and of any caliber from 22/, 5, 
to 5°/,59, a8 may be desired. Ammunition is extra, and 
at prices varying in accordance with the caliber. These 
rifles are manufactured by the noted firm of E. Reme- 
ington & Sons, Nos. 281 and 283 Broad- 
way, New York, whose reputation is world-wide, 
and who stand in the front rank of manufacturers of 
fire-arms. 


No. 50.—Remington’s Single-Bar- 
rel, Muzzle-loading Shot-Gun. Inrrovep. 
—This very serviceable, low-priced gun has gained a wide 
reputation, and we doubt not that many of our boy-read- 
ers, who are old enough to handle a gun, will be glad to 
secure one. It is of good material and fine workman- 
ship, and by the same makers as No. 49. 


No. 51.—Chas. Pratt & Co’s Astral 
Oil supplies a great Public Want for a Safe, Reliable 
Illuminating Oil. Itis manufactured by him and packed 
only in the Guarantee Patent Cans, expressly for Fammy 
Usz. It has more body, and an equal quantity will burn 
longer and give more light than other oils. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation, and death 
resulting from the use of what is called Kerosene Oil—but 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha, and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is an in- 
fringement of United States Law—hasinduced us to place 
this article on our premium-list as a humanitarian as well 
as a useful act. The Board of Health of the city of New 
York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
have been found far below the Government standard and 
entirely unfit. for use. This ‘ Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas, Pratt & Co., 108 Fulton St. 
Mr. P., a merchant of high reputation, will keep up the. 
article to its present standard. It has been tested, and 
fully indorsed by the highest scientific authorities in the 
land. The Guarantee Cans are made of tin, and sealed so 
that none of the oil can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling. For 17% subscribers at $1.50, or 54at $1.00, 
we will send a case containing 42 one-gallon Guarantee 
Cans of Oil, which may be distributed among a club. 


No. 52. — Cemstock’s Morticul- 
tural Implements Combined.—Hanp Curtt- 
VATOR AND ONION-WEEDER, SEED-SOWER AND STRAW- _ 
BERRY - RUNNER Currer. — These implements have 
given such satisfaction the four years we have offered 
them as Premiums that we continue them on our Pre- 
mium-list, and recommend them as very complete con- 
trivances for hand cultivation. The same frame, wheel, 
and handles answer for all the combinations. The 





changes for each kind of work can be made in a few « 
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minutes, and every implement works as well as if made 
for the purpose. With any of them one man 
‘accomplish with ease as much as half a dozen men 
with common tools, and do better work. The price of 
the Hand Cultivator and Weeder is $9.00 (see our Pre- 
miium in the Table); with Seed-Sower combined $15.00, 
which we will give for 22 subscribers at $1.50 or %5 at $1. 
The following are extra attachments for the Cultivator 
and Weeder, which may be secured by sending us, in ad- 
dition to the above, the same number of subscriptions 
required for any other Premium of same cost: Straw- 
berry Catter, $3.00; pair of Half-share Teeth, $1.00; set 
of. Shovel. Plows, $2.00; Mole Plow, $1.00; a Verge- 
Cutter for cutting and cleaning the turf edges of walks 
and borders, an exceedingly valuable invention, $1.50; 
Seuffle Hoe, for scraping walks and alleys, $1.50. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Hartford, Ct., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. 


No. 53.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
tombining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 240 lbs. They have a scoop, or 
pan, for weighing flour, sugar, or other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. These scales are manufactured 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
has long ranked as the standard in all parts of the 
country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


No, 54.—The Great Dictionary.— 
WorcesTer’s Large PictortaL UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a mul- 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a lafge 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
text to a Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our office, or be sent by express or otherwise to any 
part of the country. It should be in every family. It is 
published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


-Nes. 55 to 63.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and 
contain more varied information on these subjects than 
can be obtained in books costing three times as much. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or 
$1.% if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid.—They 
are profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them 
having alone cost at least $100,000. Those obtaining 
premiums for less than sixteen volumes can select any 
volumes desired, from XVI to XXXII inclusive. For 
ordinary use, the sets of numbers unbound will answer. 


Nos. 64 to 73.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 50 
to 58 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


No. 74.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
A few dollars’ worth of books pertaining to the farm will 
give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and ob- 
serving, and thus enable them to make their heads help 
their hands. One such book will, in the end, be of far 
more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming to manhood. Anysmart boy can easily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, practical farmer. * They are Allen’s New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


No. 75.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
Both the books in No. 74, and also Herbert’s Hints to 
Horsekeepers and Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


No. 76.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library .— 
The four books in No. %5, with the addition of Fuller’s 
Strawberry Culture, Gregory on Squashes, Brill’s Farm 
gardening, and Harris on the Pig. 


No. 77.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The eight books in No. 76, with the addition of Thomas’s 
Farm Implements, Tim Bunker Papers, and Waring’s 
Draining for Profit. j 


‘No. 78.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The eleven books in No. 77, with the addition of Fuller’s 
Grape Cuiturist, Breck’s New Book of Flowers, and 
Hunter and Trapper—in all 14 fine volumes. 


+3 79, 80.—Bound Volumes of 
and Home.—These volumes are neatly 

uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on back 
With their beautiful engravings, and abuu- 

of useful and entertaining reading for all the mem- 
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bers of a family, they will prove valuable additions to 
any library. 


Nos. S81 to 92.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 81 to 92 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (€8~ Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. §@~See Table: List 
of Books in advertising columns. 

No. 93.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer is only for 
clubs of 2% or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. See List as in No. 81. 


THE BECKWITH 
SEWING-MACHINE IMPROVED. 


PRICE, $12. . 


With New Braiding-Foot and other 
Valuable Improvements. 








We have been offering as a Premium, fora year past, 
the 


Beckwith Sewing-Machine, 


which was fully described in the American Agriculturist 
for March and April, 1872. We have already given and 
sold more than one thousand of these machines, and tes- 
timonials of satisfaction have come from every quarter. 


We now offer the Beckwith Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease ; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set ina position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. This, with the other improve- 
ments, is considered so important, that the Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine Company will make no more of the $10 
style. 


Read what the People Say. 


Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts from a few of which 
are given below. Some of them were written with 
reference to the $10 Machine, but are appropriate to the 
Improved Machine, as that comprises all the excellencies 
of the former, with the additions already noted. 





WAYNESVILLE, OHIO, June 10, 1873. 
Srrs: Ireceived the sewing-machine in duetime. Iam 
perfectly delighted with it. Ihave used iton all kinds of 
goods. It gives entire satisfaction. 
Mes EMMA CARDER, 





PLYMOUTH, WIs., Jan. 29th, 1873. 
Dear Srr: I have had the Machine nearly a year, I think, 
and this is the only accident (breaking one needle) that has 
occurred to it. I have used it a great deal, and like it very 
much. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs, 8, C. WILLEY. 





LACLEDE, Mo., Jan., 1873. 
Dear Srrs: Please send amount inclosed in No. 1 and 2 
needles for Beckwith $10 Sewing-Machine. The little thing 


works like a charm. Truly yours, 
8. A. HENLEY. 





CHURCHVILLE, VA., Feb. 22d, 1873. 
GENTLEMEN: The three Machines came safely to hand, 
and I have sold two of them to my nearest neighbors, who 
are much pleased with them, 


Yours, etc., J. H, HEIZER, 





KyYLErsTowy, Pa., Feb. 13th, 1873. 
GENTLEMEN: The Machine works with perfect satisfaction 
to all. Iam young, and never sewed on a machine until I 
got the Beckwith, but by closely following directions on 
the lid of the box, I got along without any trouble. 
, A. F. HOOVER. 














CLINTON HOLLow, N. Y., Feb. 9th; 1 
GENTLEMEN: I received the Improved Beckwith ¢ 
Machine yesterday. Words will fail to express my Sewing. 
tion of it. I had never seen one—never used any Por eg 
much—and had not the slightest trouble in immed 
sewing with yours. Truly yours, lately 


A. F. COORINHAy. 





NEwporrt, O 
GENTLEMEN: The Machine I bought yo po 1872, 
2ist gives great satisfaction. Wife says she Would mat 
it for a $100 machine, it is so nice and handy. sive 
Respectfully, CHARLES ALMY. 





We have contracted with the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can, 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, ete, with fall 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $i2 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de. 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself op 
herself, er for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year, to those persons who 
send us $12 for one of the machines while this offer 
is continued. 

The New Sewing Machine as a 
PREMIUM without Money, 

To enable those to get this machine who can not raigg 
even the $12 to buy it, we make the following offer; 

We will give the Machine to any one 
who will collect and forward EIGHT 
subscribers for HEARTH AND HOME 
one year at $3 each; or SIXTEEN sub: 
scribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST for one year, at $1.50 each, express 
age on the Machine to be paid by the re 
cipient of it. 

(= Almost any lady can readily secure this smal] 


number of subk’cribers and get a machine free} or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present, 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y, 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing-Machine, 
PRICE $20. 





|Enlarged and Improved. 


ITS WEIGHT IS 7 POUNDS, 


We have been offering for a year past 


The Beckwith Sewing - Machines 


both the original $10 Maehine and the $12 Improved, a 
Premiums, andin that time have disposed of hundreds of 
them, which have given almost universal satisfaction, and 
elicited multitudes of testimonials of delight from the re¢l- 
pients. While we continue the offer of the Improved §2 
Machine as heretofore, we now offer the new 


Portable Family Machine, 


price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power ate 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged, without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

We will give one of these $20 Machines te 
any one who will collect and forward to uf 
Thirty Subscribers to American Agricul- 
turist at $1.50 each, or One Hundred at $1 
each, expressage on the Machine to be paid 
by the recipient of it. 

Toany one sending us $20, we will send one of the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. If, after having 
the Machine 90 days, and giving it a fair trial, it does not 
give satisfaction, upon the return of the Machine, express 
charges paid, we will refund the $20. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YoR& 
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-. Aunt Sue’s Prize Matter. 
(Continued from page 428.) 


* Over 200 have been given by Melvina A. 8., Shannon 
Ww. P., M.D.C., and F. R. Benson. 
Between 100 and 200 by Fred Wilson, Howard B., Syl. 
Seely, J.1. K., E. W. F., 8. J. D., and M. E. L. 
Between 50 and 100 by Frank P. L., Addie B., Morgan 
8., J. N. Gets, M. D. Walton, Fayetteville (no signature), 
E.E.W., F.P.S., J. P.L., L. Mc F., Alfred W., C. M. 
W., Millie Mead, Addie A., May S., Sadie A. R., E. L. 
Ernest, H.H.B., F.P.D., L. HL, A. T. ©: 6.2%, 
C.H.T., L. F.B., L.A.B., M.A. M., HAA, H.S.B., 
E.A.C., G.H.W., L. J. K., and E. T. 
and 50.—Carrie K., NettieM., A. 
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L.W., M.T.B., W.R.F., H.B, Anna 
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L. O., Frank P., D. H.R., 
» CW. M., J. A. PS Tas 
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L. 0., =z. 
20 or under.—H. M. L., A. K. 
.N., MissS., R. E.W., E. H 
L. B. F., Hudson G., H.S., B. F. B., 
M. Y., E.N. P., H. F. B., and A. L. C. 

The industrious but unfortunate ones- who selected 
Ranges (‘‘Mexican Cordilleras,”’ ‘* Macgillycuddy's 
Reeks,”’ ‘Sierra Nevada,” “Cumberland Mts.,” etc.), 
and who have given between 150 and 200 rivers, are 
Arthur H. T., G. Franklin, A. L. Jackman, and W. H.N. 

Between 100 and 150.—Emmeline O., De F., Clara J.W., 
J.J. Potter, E.H.8., Mrs. A. F.8., Sarah A. W., and 
Morton B. 

Between 50 and 100.—Mabel L., L.A. D., H.C. D., 
M.A. McO., W.F.0., F.W.0.0C., AM. OL N., 
Tacie P., M.C., W.B., D.L.F., G.P.F., A. M.B., 
T. H., A. W., Bertha Elliott (very neatly written list), 
and Gussie H. T. 

50 or less by D. F. 
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Paving Stables.—G. E. H.,” Ingersoll, 
Ontario. The method of paving a barn-yard or stable 
with cobble-stones was described in the Agréeulturist 
for November, 1871. 

Damp Cellar.—‘“‘J. H. M.,’”’ Decorah, 
Yowa. A damp cellar should be underdrained. A drain 
cut two feet below the wall and communicating with an- 
other drain to carry off the water collected will render it 
dry. Sometimes the surface water or the drop from the 
roof of the house is the cause of the dampness. In such 
a case proper spouts should be fixed to the house, and a 
drain made to carry off all the water away from the 
building. 


Soft Eggs.— G. W. A.,” Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Imperfect eggs or eggs without shells or any kind of eggs 
abnormally shaped are due to an irregular condition of 
the oviduct. This passage is sometimes inflamed in 
parts, when the fonctions of the inflamed portions are 
suspended. Thus the secretion of the shell or the inner 
membrane or even the white albuminous part of the egg 
may be prevented, or by want of proper action there 
may be a premature secretion by which eggs with- 
out yolks or two misshapen eggs attached together may 
be produced. Very often this is due to over exertion or 
chasing about of heavy bodied fowls, or by injury from 
jumping from high roosts. The remedy lies in remoy- 
ing the causes; one grain of calomel and one twelfth 
of a grain of tartar emetic in bread pills, and providing 
plenty of bone-meal or pounded oyster shells has also 
been recommended as a remedy for these troubles. 





Paris-Green on Trees.—M. W. G.,” 
La Salle, Ill., writes that observing that a favorite walnut- 
tree was being stripped of its leaves by ‘‘ worms,” he 
syringed the foliage with water in which Paris-green 
had been mixed, and every caterpillar disappeared. He 
thinks that the same treatment would rid fruit trees of 
all insects, including the Codling-moth. So far as the 
Codling-moth goes we doubt its utility, as the moth only 
visits the tree to deposit her eggs in the blossom end of 
the young fruit. 


As to Sorghum.—" W.T. 8.,” Ouchita Co., 


Ark., asks: ist. What is the value of sorghum seed as 
feed for fowls as compared with corn at $1 per bushel ? 





4d. Is the fodder of sorghum that is stripped from the | 


stalks when well cured as good feed for horses ss corn- 
fodder? 8d. Are the frost-bitten suckers that shoot up 
from the butts of cane-stalks after they have been cut in- 
jurious to cattle when eaten? Replies: 1st. We cannot 
say; our fowls could never be induced to eat sorghum 
seed. We shall be glad to hear from those who know 
aboutit. %d. Yes. 3d. Not absolutely injurious, but in- 
nutritious. 





Wolf Teeth.—“G.8.N.’’ It is not gener- 
ally credited that wolf tecth injure the eyes of acolt. If 
the colt’s eyes are suffering you may give it the benefit of 
the doubt and draw the teeth with forceps. They are 
easily drawn, and it can do no harm in any way. 





Where is the Advantage ?— W. C. 
C.,” Lindale, O. If a full-blooded merino ram can be 
procured for $15, the profit of his use with fifteen com- 
mon ewes would be found in the increased value of the 
fleeces of his progeny. If the value of native wool be 30 
cents a pound, that of half-bred grade merinos will bring 
40 cents, and three-quarter bred fleeces will run up to 40 
to 50 cents. Besides, the weight of the fleeces increases 
from 2% pounds in the common native up to 4% or 5 
pounds in the high-bred grades. If this improvement 
can be procured for so small an investment as the differ- 
ence in price between a native and full-blood ram costing 
only $15, there is no question about the advantage. 





How to Keep Milk Sweet.—‘C.W.,” 
Milford, Pa. We know of but one way to keep milk from 
souring during the hot weather, and that is to keep it in 
acool, well ventilated cellar or milkhouse, or in pans set 
in a stream of cool water. Anything added to the milk 
to prevent souring will spoil the flavor. 





Sugar from Beets. — “ Subscriber.” 
Beets contain a great variety of others matters besides 
sugar, from which the sugar is separated only with diffi- 
culty. It is therefore impossible to make beet sugar suc- 
cessfally without costly machinery and chemical pro- 
cesses of defecation and refining. 





Strawberries Under Glass.—C. Her- 
rick. Strawberries may be forwarded by two or three 
weeks in a cold frame. -The soil should be rich, and the 
earliest rooted plants put out, and the runners kept cut 
off. When cold weather comes on, and the ground has 
frozen, cover the plants with leaves or salt hay, and put 
over sashes or shutters to keep the rain ont. In Febru- 
ary the leaves or other litter are removed, the sashes put 
on, and the plants started into growth. Care must be 
taken in airing and covering at night as with other 
plants under glass. Any good, perfect variety may be 
used. Triomphe de Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, Presi- 
dent Wilder, and many others force well. 

Cornemeal or Bran for Milch 
Cows.—“ M. H. B.,"’ Winnebago, IIl., writes: ‘‘I have 
sold my eats at 27 cents per bushel, intending to buy 
bran at $10 per ton, or middlings at $11 per ton. Corn is 
worth 30 cents a bushel of 60 pounds, or $10 per ton. 
One of my neighbors thinks I had better feed corn-meal 
alone. Ihave been of opinion that, to produce milk to 
make butter, a mixture of corn-meal and bran would be 
better than corn-meal alone. What is your opinion ?"’— 
If you have abundance of good grass that costs little or 
nothing, we would feed corn-meal alone. Corn-meal, 
weight for weight, is far more nutritious than bran. 
Bran is a good substitute for hay or grass, and in the win- 
ter, if bran costs no more per ton than hay, we should 
much prefer to feed a mixture of bran and corn-meal 
than corn-meal alone. 


Concrete Houses.—‘C. Hamlin,’ In- 
dianapolis. Atwood’s Country Homes, price $1.50, con- 
tains all that is necessary to know about using concrete, 
The cost of such a house is about half that of brick. 


To Destroy Lice.—“ J. F. B.,” Montgom- 
ery Co., Pa. Lice of all kinds may be destroyed by the 
application of lard or sweet-oil in which carbolic acid 
has been mixed at the rate of one part of acid to one 
hundred of oil or lard. For poultry, tne mixture should 
be rubbed beneath the wings and on the top of the head, 
except in the case of sitting hens, which should never 
have grease of any kind applied to them, lest the eggs 
be injuriously affected. 

Estimating Bushels and Gallons. 
—‘H, C. ¥. W.,”” Maryville, Tenn., sends the following 
rule for estimating corn in the crib—viz.: Multiply 
height and width of crib (when the sides are straight) by 
half the length, which gives the number of bushels of 
shelled corn. This is on the basis of taking two cubic 
feet, equal to 3,456 cubic inches of ears of corn, for a 


shelled bushel, and is approximately correct ior Western 
or Southern corn with large ears. The contents of s 
cistern are found by finding the number of cubic feet 
contained, and multiplying the amount by 7%, which 
gives the number of gallons very nearly. 


Stuffing Birds and Animals. — 
“A. G. N.” “Maynard’s Naturalist’s Guide” is the 
best work on the subject. It is not practicable to treat 
the matter with sufficient detail in the paper. Price of 
the work $2. 





eee 


Cucumber Pickles.—“U. C.,” Earls- 
ville,O. We believe that all the bright green pickles are 
cooked or soaked in brass or copper vessels. It is said 
that if the salted cucumbers are soaked with grape-leaves 
they will be green—but we have not tried it. 





Chowchow.—“ Shelter Island.’’ The com- 
position of the English preparation is a secret with the 
makers, and we have never seen any successful attempts 
at imitating it. 

Curious Egg.—J. N. Walker, Haskins Co., 
Tenn., sends us asketch of a curiously-shaped egg laid by 
one of his hens. It was rathera double egg, consisting 
of two perfect eggs, excepting that they were soft ones, 
or without shells, each containing a yolk, and the two 
were connected by a cylindrical sac % of an inch long 
and 4% of an inch in diameter, the contents of which 
were not connected with those of the eggs. 

Fine Tomatoes.—Altogether the finest 
and Jargest tomatoes we have seen this year came from 
Forestdale, the residence of W. T. Blodgett, Esq., Bran- 
don, Vt., and reflect much credit upon his gardener, Mr. 
L. Longnor. They appear to be Trophies, 





Hens or Ducks.—‘“‘G. W. H.,’’ Cranford, 
N. J. There is no variety of duck that is more prolificin 
eggs than the common or so called “native.” The 
Aylesbury and the Rouen ducks are of heavier weight. We 
have known a common duck to lay an egg daily for 70 
days without intermitting a single day; yet, while this is 
more than any hen ever did with usin the same time, 
we would not change our hens for ducks as egg- 
producers. 





Puerperal or Milk Fever.—“L. H.,” 
Tilden. The symptoms of puerperal fever are easily con- 
founded with those of the more common nervous debility 
after calving, or the more fatal parturient apoplexy 
which is not at all uncommon amongst highly fed and 
well kept cows. They are at first a hardly noticeable in- 
crease in temperature of the extremities, the horns sud- 
denly changing from hot to cold, and an increased pulse, 
which occur within twelve hours after the birth of the 
calf. Restlessness follows and the cow changes place 


- often, then she is unable to get up and after rising on to 


her knees rolls over on to one side or the other. Then 
great suffering is expressed by the convulsive motion of 
the legs and the turning of the head to the flank. The 
last symptoms are rigidity of the muscles and limbs, the 
stomach is distended, and death occurs very rapidly. 
The treatment consists in bleeding at the first possible 
moment, brisk purging by means of a pound (or 94 ounces 
in case of a strong animal) of Epsom salts and 2ounces of 
ginger, given in two quarts of gruel. Injections of soap 
and water should also be given, and the skin should be 
sponged with cold water and then rubbed dry and the 
cow covered with a blanket. In two hours the cow 
should be given 4 ounces of acetate of ammonia with 30 
drops of tincture of aconite in a pint of warm oatmeal 
gruel. This should be repeated every four hours reduc- 
ing the aconite by five drops each time until only 10 drops 
are given. It is best then to discontinue it. Ifthe later 
stages have occurred the case will be almost hopeless, 
and nothing can be recommended but to procure the ser- 
vices of a veterinary surgeon who knows his business. In 
the later stages bleeding must be avoided as it will 
probably suddenly kill the animal. Some cows after ar- 
riving at adult age are subject to this complaint, especial- 
ly those which are heavy milkers and keep in good flesh. 
The sudden change in the cow's system after calving and 
the excitement of the circulation consequent upon that 
event are the causes. 

Mill for Crushing Ears of Corn.— 
“J. H.N.,” Nacoochee, Ga. We have found a common 
bark mill, such as is used to crush bark for tanneries, set 
so as to run backwards, an excellent mill to crush ears of 
corn. If the corn ears are desired to be ground finely, 
the broken cobs and grain with the torn shucks may be 
run through a pair of mill-stones or a steel mill; the 
meal may then be fed to stock and the whole of it con- 





sumed. We have used such meal for all kinds of stock. 
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_ Bone-Dust.—‘‘A. C. W.,’’ Tazewell Co., 
Nil. Lister Bros. of Newark, N. J., manufacture bone- 
“dust which they guarantee to be pure. Their price is 
$35 per ton. 


Snow-Shoes and Birch Canoes.— 
“EB. W. C.,” Brattleboro, Vt. These articles are very 
difficult to make by an unskillful white man. It is not 
every Indian even who is a good snow-shoe maker. 
The bows are prepared by the men and the raw hide by 
the squaws, who also do the filling of the shoes, and very 
few of.them can make a really ncat and light shoe. The 
Indian women also do the most of the work upon the 
birch canoes, and we doubt very much if the most in- 
genious white man can successfully compete with these 
people, who are trained from their early youth to do this 
work. It would be cheaper to buy them at the very 
moderate price asked for them, about $2 for a pair of 
snow-shoes, and $8 to $12 for a canoe. 


HMand-Mill for Grinding Wheat.— 
“W.F.C.,” Galena, Ill. There are some very efficient 
hand-mills adapted to grinding wheat into meal or flour, 
which cost from $8 to $12, and which may be procured 
of almost any agricultural implement dealer in any part 
of the country. The Howard Mill No. 1, price $8, is one 
of the best of these that we know of. 








Experiments in Sowing Wheat.— 
Hi. Branch, Loudor. Co., Va., sends us a statement of the 
results of experiments in sowing wheat, of which the 
most interesting portion is that which shows the effect of 
thin sowing of seed. One of the experiments was in 
planting Fultz wheat in drills 12 inches apart, and sow- 
ing the grains singly 8 inches apart on one plot, and 6 
inches apart on another. The result was that this seed- 
ing, equal to one fifth and one tenth of a bushel, yielded 
at the rate of 25% bushels per acre with the least seed, 
‘and not quite 32 bushels per acre with the larger quantity 
on an average of ten plots planted altogether. This, 
however, is only what has been proved many times al- 
ready. 

Breeding In-and-In.—T. G. Hopkins, 
Setauket, L. I. It is sometimes advisable to breed a bull 
to his own progeny when it is desired to establish some 
particular point or characteristic aimed at. But, asa rule, 
we would advise the bull to be changed and new blood 
introduced every second year, and no young bull to be 
raised for use upon related stock. 

Salt as a Manure.—“H. P.,’’ Schuylkill 
Co., Pa. : Salt is used to benefit clover, to stiffen the straw 
in wheat and oats, and as a fertilizer for asparagus. It 
may be used on clover and wheat or oats, at the rate of 
three to six bushels per acre, and for asparagus a peck 
to the square rod may be used with benefit. 

“@Over-Ripe Wheat.’?—“ J. H.,” 8t. 
Clair Co., Ii]. There can not be any such thing as over- 
ripe grain. When grain is ripe its growth is complete, 
and it is then in a perfect condition for seed. Wheat cut 
before it is ripe will ripen in the shock, but if it is cut 
too early will shrink in the ripening. Shrunken wheat 
should not be used for seed, because although there may 
be a perfect germ formed, there will be lack of nutriment 
for the growth of the young plant. 


Ringbone.—“F. M.,” Annaton, Wis. In an 
old horse ringbone is generally incurable, and is only 
made worse by attempts tocure. When the bony growth 
is completed there is seldom any la , and stiffness 
of the joint is the only bad effect. In a young horse it 
has often been cured by the application of an ointment 
of bin-iodide of mercury and lard, butithis remedy should 
be used with caution. 


Wants Draining.—“G. E. B.,” Misha- 
waka, Ind., has a farm which eight years ago was under 
water, but since then has been dry. Corn planted upon 
this land comes up well! at first, but soon turns yellow and 
stops growing. What is the matter with it ?—We should 
say this land wants draining ; it is very probable that the 
stoppage of growth occurs just when the roots reach the 
point where the soil is saturated: with water, as this is 
exactly the way corn behaves under such circumstances. 
Try draining a few acres. 


Color of Durham Cattle.—“W. H.,” 
Lacrosse, Wis. Pure blood Durham animals of a red 
color are not at all unusual. The general color of this 
stock is red and white mixed, and entirely white or en- 
tirely red animals are common. 
nem ; 


ors Egges.—“W. T. L.,” Portland, 
Tite air bubble in the egg has nothing to do with 
their preservation or decay. The shells of eggs are porous 








and permeable to air. As they become old the moisture 
evaporates from them to some extent, and air supplies 
the place of the moisture. The access of air tends to 
cause the egg to spoil. If by any means the evaporation 
can be prevented the egg may be preserved fora longer 
or shorter time. By smearing the shells with linseed oil 
eggs have been kept fresh for six months, but no mere 
position in which they may be placed can have any pro- 
longed effect in keeping them fresh, if it has any at all. 
We have no confidence in any statement made by the 
London Farmer upon any matter whatever. 





Jersey and Alderney.—W. H.,” La- 
crosse, Wis. Jersey and Alderney are generally used to 
designate the same breed of cattle, but wrongly so, as 
there may be Alderney cattle that are not Jersey. Alder- 
ney and Jersey are two islands of the group known as the 
Alderney or Channel islands. Some years ago the stock 
from this group of islands were known as Alderney cat- 
tle ; but now those from the island of Jersey are known 
solely as Jersey cattle, and those from the island of 
Guernsey as Guernsey cattle. 


Bremen Agricultural Exhibition. 
—We have received a circular of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Agricultural Exhibition to be 
held in Bremen, in June, 1874. Information may be pro- 
cured by addressing the Committee at their office, Bree- 
denstrasse, Bremen. 


Switching the Tail.—“ J. RB. J.,”’ Holden, 
Mo. The habit of switching the tail is often caused by 
the presence of worms in the horse; they are generally 
situated in the lower intestine. An injection of a weak 
solution of salt in water is often successful in causing 
them to be discharged. Two ounces of salt to a gallon 
of water is sufficient. Their presence may be known by 
the appearance of scales of dry mucus around the anus, 





Soiling Crops.—s. A. W.,’’ Baltimore 
Co., Md. After the fall-sown rye is consumed in the 
spring there should be a crop of clover or orchard grass 
ready to follow, then early sown oats would be the next, 
or oats and peas, ora crop of fall-sown tares might be 
prepared to follow the rye. Corn would follow the oats. 





Wild Fiax.—“G. E. B.,’’ Mishawaka, Ind. 
There is a common species of wild flax which is a per- 
ennial plant, and which can not therefore be destroyed 
by cutting. Plowing and burying the roots or gathering 
and carrying them off would be the best plan of ridding 
fields of this weed. 

The Morgans.—lIt is certainly to the credit 
of the class of horses known as Morgan horses that it is 
selected as the type of the perfect horse by that very 
capable horseman and intelligent writer, the Rev. W. H. 
H. Murray. And now we read a well authenticated ac- 
count of 2 Morgan horse recently exhibited at an agri- 
cultural fair, which beneath the well-borne burden of 27 
years steps out upon the ring actively and as gayly as a 
colt of three years. The value of the old Morgan horse 
to the agriculture of the country in founding this race of 
hardy, active horses is hardly to be computed in dollars. 


Destroying Old Stumps.— W. A.,” 
West Charlton, N. Y. There is a method of saturating 
stumps with saltpeter or petroleum and making them so 
inflammable that they will burn away; but we know of 
none by which they are destroyed by acids. The plan is 
to bore a hole to the heart of the stump and pour a 
quantity of petroleum into it, or put a quarter of a pound 
of saltpeter therein, and when the stump is well soaked 
with it to set it on fire. 

Dressing for Sores.—There is no better 
dressing for sores on any animal in warm weather or fly- 
time than common clean pine tar. 

Steam Pumping Engines.—W. A. 
Cuming, Wilmington, N.C. There are a large number 
of American engines suitable for light work, such as 
pumping for irrigating purposes, and which may be 
geared directly toa rotary pump. A modern invention 
known as the Pulsometer, which works without any en- 
gine and by the direct action of the steam, is probably the 
best irrigating or pumping machine known at the present 
time. It lifts the water and also discharges it with what- 
ever force may be required. 

Tumor on the Jaw.—‘“A. M. W.,” 
Mitchell Co., Iowa. A tumor on the jaw of a heifer or 
other animal is generally the effect of a blow or other in- 
jury. Asit arises from injury to the bone no outward 
application is of any avail unless for the purpose of in- 
ducing suppuration and discharge. A diseased growth 





of bone, hewever, almost always occurs, which ends final- 








ly in @ permanent enlargement or nec 

length terminates fatally. If a surgeon coe eat m 
cured, we would advise the application of common toting 
ointment twice a day to the swelling. If it ig not the 
effect of an injury it is likely to be the result of & 8crofi : 
lous condition in which case a cure is very uncertain : 





Marl.—‘B. P. R.,’’ Windsor Co., Vt. What 
is known in your locality as marl is not lime in the con. 
dition in which it should be used to mix with muck for 
manure. The lime should be caustic or free from carbonic 
acid. Marl is an impure carbonate of lime, and is quite 
inert as adecomposing agent formuck. It may, however 
be mixed with the muck, and after a year’s or even ioe. 
son’s exposure may be usefully applied to the land, But 
caustic lime is much more rapid and effective than mar}, 





Deep Cans.—‘ A Farmer’s Daughter,” An. 
dover, Mass. The deep cans used in setting milk are g 
inches in diameter and 20 or 25 inches deep. They are 
made by the Iron-clad Milk Can Company, of New York, 
The method of using them and skimming the cream, with 
an engraving of the skimmer, is described in the Agricul. 
turist for May, 1872. 





Farming in West Virginia.—k. G. 
A.,” Pittsburgh, Pa. We would advise any person de- 
siring to change his location to visit the place he pro- 
poses to settle in, and examine, not only the soil but the 
character of the farmers and their ways of doing things, 
A man of sufficient judgment to run a farm would make 
a very satisfactory guess as to the propriety of removing 
thither. We do not wish to advise as to making invest- 
ments of money. 





Dairy Questions.—‘H. 8. 8.,” Washing. 
ton. It depends somewhat upon the management of the 
milk whether or not milk set in deep cans wili yield as 
much cream as milk set in shallow cans. The tempera- 
ture has more to do with the yield of cream than the 
shape of the cau. A cow that would yield aponnd of 
butter a day for a lengthened period would pfobably 
bring in New York $75 or more if the right purchaser 
should happen to be on hand. The lactometer was 
described in the Agriculturist of October, 1872, to which 
please refer. 

Rape.—“W. B. E.,”’ Plymouth, Ill. We have 
no doubt that rape might be successfully cultivated in 
Central Illinois, although it thrives best in moist climates, 
It is largely grown in Great Britain as food for sheep and 
green forage for other animals, and in the drier climate 
of France and Germany, a closely allied plant under the 
name of Colza is extensively and profitably raised for 
the seed from which oil is expressed. Probably the 
winter rape would be the most successful in Illinois, 
sown in August for fall and early spring feed. 

Sewing Machinc Patents.— W. B. 
E.” We do not know that any of the patents on sewing 
machines have yet expired. There are a very large num- 
ber of patents on recent improvements which will con- 
tinue the monopoly practically for several years even if 
none should be extended. But there are some cheap 
machines which are very good. The Beckwith machine, 
described in the Agriculturist often of late, is sold at $10 
to $20, and will do satisfactory work. 

Rancid Butter.—“ W. M. §.,’’ Vancouver, 
W.T. There is no way of sweetening rancid butter to 
make it entirely palatable. It may be improved by wash- 
ing in sweet milk in a churn, and then in pure water, 
and finally, by working over again with a quarter of an 
ounce of fine white sugar and three quarters of an ounce 
of salt to the pound of butter. It must then be consumed 
at once or it becomes as bad as ever again very soon. 





Charcoal for Hogs. —‘“W. F. L.,” 
Shelby Co., Ind. Charcoal in small quantities may be 
prepared by simply burning hard wood in a fire, and when 
it is thoroughly ignited plunging the brands into water, 
If a larger quantity is desired, the wood may be put into 
a heap closely packed and set on fire, and when briskly 
burning it should be closely covered with sods and al- 
lowed to smolder for two or three days, when it is to be 
covered with earth and left to cool. The result will 
be very fair charcoal. 

Protection for Cattle.—The act of 
Congress for the protection of animals in transit went 
into effect on October ist. It provides that all swine and 
stock transported over railroads and by water, where 
there are not sufficient accommodations for rest and 
feeding, shall in every twenty-eight hours be stopped, 
rested, and fed for five hours. There is a penalty of from 
one to five hundred dollars for violation of the act. 
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Patrons 
Farmers? Movement.—The Granges of the 





Patrons of Husbandry multiply at a rapid rate in the 
Western and Southern States. So far as we have ob- 
served the order has kept itself aloof from political 
entanglements, and proposes to confine itself to its 
legitimate work, the elevation of the social, intellectual, 
and even economical condition of its members. Isola- 
tion has been the great drawback to a rarm life, and has 
driven many a son away from the homestead. The 
Grange meetings, in which both men and women partici- 
pate, will do much to enlarge the narrow circle, and by 
merely bringing people in contact will do much good. 
Farmers living by themselves and without any concert 
of action, have deen the dupes of swindlers of all kinds. 
Where one knew he was right, he preferred to submit to 
an imposition rather than make a stand against it with- 
out any backing. Now a farmer who is a member of the 
order can; bring his case before his Grange with the 
confidence that if right he will be sustained in his posi- 
tion by his fellow members. We feel confident that those 
swindlers who have obtained money by notes suscepti- 
ble of alteration, by false measurements for lightning 
rods, by threats to sue for the use of pretended patents, 
will keep shy of a community where there is a Grange. 
Before Granges were established we, when written to 
for advice in cases where the farmer was imposed upon 
by some false claimant, could only advise him to bring 
the matter before the farmers’ club if there was one, or 
if there was none, to call a meeting of his neighbors. 
We can now advise him to appeal to his Grange. This 
feeling of interdependence and confidence is not the least 
of the benefits that we may look for from the Granges. 

In the Eastern states the number of Granges formed 
have been few, and in one case, if reports are correct, 
the establishment of one has led to unpleasant results. 
It seems that a deputy, or some authorized officer, set 
forth:the objects of the order in Boston and formed a 
Grange. It is claimed that the members of the Boston 
Grange are grain dealers, speculators, and monopolists, 
and the very persons against whom a portion of the 
work of the order is directed. The authorities have 
requested the Boston Grange to turn over its books and 
papers and give upits organization. This they refuse 
to do, but, as reported in the daily papers, maintain an 
attitude of defiance. What effect this will have upon 
the extension of the order in New England remains to 
be seen ; and it is hoped that this, which seems likely 
to be an element of discord, may be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. 

The “ Farmers’ Movement,” which is professedly polit- 
ical, is, as we have before stated, distinct from the Patrons 
of Husbandry, and while aiming at essentially the same 
reforms proposes to effect them in a different manner. 
The first important election into which this element 
distinctly enters will take place in Iowa _ before 
this paper reaches our readers. An Anti-monopoly or 
Farmers’ Ticket has been nominated, and the votes 
will soon decide the matter. The result will not, how- 
ever, indicate the true strength of the “ Farmers’ Move- 
ment,” as the head of the strongest political ticket is him- 
self one of the Patrons, and an active member of a Grange. 
It will be seen that this will complicate -matters some- 
what, but it is conceded that the ‘“‘ Farmers’ Movement” 
will have a marked effect upon the character of the Leg- 
islature. We have no hesitation in going so far into poli- 
tics as to advise our readers to vote for the best men, no 
matter what they may be called. 

China Berries.—John D.Taylor, Anaheim, 
Cal., writes in reply to a request from ‘‘ Inquirer,” July 
Agriculturist, that his brother used to feed the berries of 
the China-tree (Melia Azedarach) to his horses once a 
week, and sometimes oftener, and used the bark of both 
tree and root as a vermifuge. He says he has never seen 
&@ worm or insect upon these trees, and suggests the use 
of the leaves and bark as arepellant for vermin.—It is 
stated in a French work that the seeds of the China-tree 
contain a concrete or solid oil which has been used for 
the manufacture of wax candles. 





The Cloudy Side.—‘“ A Farmer’s Wife,” 
who has a valuable farm worth $40,000, and who is in 
delicate health and is without incumbrance, should per- 
suade her husband, who is also in ill health, to sell his 
farm and invest the proceeds in safe mortgages on real 
estate. A farm isa place for robust people only, and a 
sick woman is altogether out of place there. The income 
from the above amount would be sufficient to enable two 
persons to change their residence whenever agreeable, 
and to take that rest and comfort needed by those in 
delicate health. 

Mansard Roof.—“W. T.,” Columbus, 0. 
The Mansard roof is the same as that known as the 
French roof. The name Mansard is derived from the in- 
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“It Will Pay. 
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PAY PAY 
PAY What? To secure subscribers for the 7 


PAY American Agriculturist, and take therefor Say 
PAY the valuable Premiums offered in the New PAY 
ey List for 1874 (see page 433). Men and pay 
PAY Women, Boys and Girls, Everybody, read PAY 
PAY the Premium List and secure whatever you PAY 
PAY like in it. You cando it, end add largely to PAY 
PAY your income with little labor. Take the PAY 
aay Paper. Showit toyour neighbors. Point pay 
PAY ont its valuable qualities, its beautiful il- ot 


PAY AY 
PAY lustrations, etc., and you will easily secure pay 
PAY subscribers. (9° TRY. 8 aoe 
PAY PAY 


Ill-Conditioned Horse.—‘“S. F. 8.” 
A horse that is out of condition, in spite of abundant 
feed and good grooming, presents a case which is diffi- 
cult to advise upon without knowing of what his feed 
consists. Grooming can not restore the condition of a 
horse’s health; it may act as a partial preservative to his 
health, but that is all. In the present case, we would 
suggest a change of feed. Scalded oats or bran, with a 
pint of linseed meal daily ; cut hay,wetted and fed moist ; 
a daily feed of carrots or cut potatoes; a few apples, with 
a simple tonic, as a dram of copperas and an ounce of 
ground ginger, daily. 

Grass Secds. — “Jas. W.,’” Sanilac Co., 
Mich. Any of our leading seedsmen can, no doubt, pro- 
cure any seeds of grasses that may be desired, if there are 
any in the market. Holland has low moist soil and a 
damp climate, and grasses that would thrive there would 
fail upon our uplands and in our dry climate, at least 
without abundant irrigation. 





Texas Cattle Trade.—tThe catile trade 
of Kansas is already enormous. The present season, the 
amount of money required to handle the droves which 
have come in from Texas is $7,500,000, and to this must 
be added the value of the cattle that will come into the 
State from Colorado. 100,000 head will be wintered over 
in Kansas, creating a large demand for corn and pasturage 
from the farmers. The growth of this trade during the 
past few years has been very rapid, and its continued in- 
crease for many years is no longer a_matter of specula- 
tion. 


Feed for Family Cow.—E. W. Smith, ; 


Boston. The best feed for a family cow is the best of 
clover hay and corn, wheat bran, oats, and peas ground 
together in equal quantities. This should be given 
stirred into a pail of slightly warm water with a handful 
of salt. About three quarts morning and night should be 
given. Occasionally a change should be made by substi- 
tuting cotton seed or linseed cake meal for the peas. 





Getting a Sod.— W.,”’ Westchester Co., 
N.Y. An upland pasture may be improved by the fol- 
lowing method, which has been entirely successful with 





us. Spread 25 bushels per acre of lime, finely slacked, 
before winter. During winter, spread what manure can 
be gathered as evenly as possible. (If the manure is very 
coarse and strawy, rake it off again in spring and take it 
back to the barn-yard to be rotted.) Harrow early in 
spring with a sharp-toothed heavy harrow. Sow six 
quarts of red clover, eight quarts of timothy, one bushel 
of orchard grass, and one bushel Kentucky blue grass. 
Harrow with a fine light harrow and roll thoroughly. 
The pasture may be fed off late in the season, but only 
lightly, and if another top-dressing of manure can be 
given to it in the fall or early winter it will be able to 
take care of itself afterwards. Lime or bone-dust should 
be given every five years to a permanent pasture. 


Eating Bones.—‘T. A, L.,” Manhattan, 
Kan. There isno remedy needed to prevent a cow eating 
bones. Let her eat all she wants; they will do her no 
harm and may do her good. Salt and chalk are no sub- 
stitutes for the phosphate of lime she gets in the bones, 
and which she needs, or she would not eat them. 


Barn Building.—J. E. 8.,” Volga City, 
Iowa. In the Agriculturist of December, 1872, we gaye 
plans ef a barn which we found very convenient for our- 
selves, and which has been very much approved by many 
of our readers. For a barn 24 X 86 the posts should be 





_ at least eight inches square, and as it costs scarcély any. 


more to build 18 feet high than 16 feet we would have 
posts 18 feet long for such a size. A balloon frame is 
hardly stout enough for a barn ; it should be framed well 
and solidly. The cornice should at least be wide enough 
to throw off the water-drip, and 18 inches is little enough 
for this purpose ; but the cornice is one of the chief ar- 
chitectural points of a building, and up to a certain ex- 
tent the wider it is the more sheltered and substantial 
the building appears. If brackets are used, a 24-inch 
cornice would look well; for a box cornice 18 inches 
would be wide enough. 


Corn, Oats, and Wheat for Pigs. 
—*J. W.,” Morgan Co., Mo. Corn and wheat bran 
ground together is an excellent food for a sow and pigs, 
along with milk, and plenty of water to drink, which 
must not be forgotten. The oats and wheat might better 
be left out as too costly, and not any better than the corn 
and bran. 


Land for an Orchard,—“ J. H.,” 8° 
Clair Co., Ill. Land that has been cleared five years ago, 
and has produced-crops since then, will be very suitable 
for an apple orchard. It is not desirable to plant trees 
on newly cleared or broken soil. It is too rich, and 
causes too luxurious a growth of wood, which is apt to 
winter-kill. Good soil, well drained and full of mineral 
plant-food, is better for planting fruit trees than soil in 
which there is an excess of vegetable matter. 





Killing Fleas on a Dog.—Mrs. “8. E. 
H.” In treating a dog for fleas, caution must be used lest 
the animal be killed instead of the fleas. Dogs can not be 
safely treated with carbolic acid nor will they readily take 
medicine; and the easiest and most effective remedy we 
know is to confine the animal on to a bed of horse litter 
from which the dung has been shaken out. The strongly 
smelling straw will soon drive every flea away. A French 
writer on the dog (M. Guyot) recommends sulphate of 
potash in a weak solution. We have used sulphur in the 
food in small doses (a few pinches), given often for 
a week until the dog smells of it, when the fleas will have 
left. 


Value of Decomposed Limestone. 
—‘A.F.S.,” Ontario. On soils free from lime and pos- 
sessing much vegetable matter, a heavy dressing of de- 
composed limestone rock would be of considerable value. 
The rock is carbonate of lime, and if in fine powder would 
be soluble in water which contains carbonic acid. Soils 
rich in decomposing vegetable matter give up carbonic 
acid to the water percolating through them. Hence.the 
value of lime even in the state of the carbonate on such 
soils. On soils containing much limestone already, ad- 
ditional limestone would have no effect unless it were - 
changed by burning into caustic lime. 





Grass for Pasture.—“G. W L.,” 
Newton Falls, O. There is no more valuable grass for 
pasture on a dairy farm or for cutting for soiling than 
orchard grass. If sown thickly and kept well manured 
its tendency to stool will be repressed. It starts early 
in the spring, and may be mown or pastured before any 
other grass is ready. It also recovers very rapidly after 
close pasturing. If cut early it makes excellent hay, at 
least second only to timothy. It is best to sow 2% bush- 
els of seed per acre on well prepared ground early in 
spring without any other crop. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Imcreased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


AP. O. Box 5643.) $i and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


‘WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


ws MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds in_use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing. Cooking for 


) 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 
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IMPORTANT. TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 

PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 


Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AmERIcAN AGRICUL- 
ToRIst for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


Ali Inventors 
desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not. exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 
atthe Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
ad bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 


_ Litigation of Patents. 


_ The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 

i U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their business to this 

} agency. 
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ons, drawings, engravings, mo- 


, which can be rendered by thorough experts. 
TT american acnic 


E dels, and all other appliances furnished at E 
moderate prices. 
AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 

. PATENT DEPARTMENT, 


In all dealings with this Department in- 
&, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
“= 245 Broadway, New York. S 





ty to their interests, and the best services 





Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successfal Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 

Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

The success of this book has probably not been equaled 
by that of any horticultural work of the present day. Its 
popularity is due to the fact that it tells just what people 
wish to know—the way in which the author made money by 
gardening—and puts in a plain, striking light all the requi- 
sites to success. The writer was not afraid to have people 
know that he cultivated his land for profit, and, more than 
that, he was quite willing that all should know and practice, 
if they chose, the very processes which he had found most 
conducive to the desired end. The late Horace Greeley said 
of this book: “There are marvels of transformation and 
rapid reproduction recorded therein which might well 
shame the dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah. 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made himself 
rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young men how 
they can get rich as easily as he did, and without wandering 
to California or Montana for it either.” And tens of thou- 
sands who have read and profited by the work could give 
similar testimony. It is unquestionably the most thorough 
and the best book of its kind that has yet ceme from the 
hand of an American author. 


Practical Floriculture. 





-A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 


Cultivation of Fiorists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 
Beautifully Mustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure a8 well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common- 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. 


HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant. 


With Numerous Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. 


By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous,in the same and 
different plants. The book is an invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related 
to the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. 


By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


The work entitled “ How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
has been published, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. 
This yolume—the companion and complement to the former 
—has been welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 








PRIZE ESSAYS 


ON 
Cooked and Cooking Food 
FOR 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


With much useful information for STOCK-FEEDERS and 
FARMERS. PRICE, POST-PAID, 20c. 





Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





——— 
CRANBERRY CULTURE 
By JOSEPH J. WHITE. 3 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25, 

The auther of this work has aimed to embody, in a Plain 
and concise manner, all the useful and practical facts which 
study and experience have yielded to the inquiring crap. 
berry grower of the present time. The business has in. 
creased enormously within the last ten years, and knowledge 
and experience have kept pace with that increase. 

The endeavor has been t6 make this work as comprehen. 
sive as possible; and it is believed that it will prove an ef- 
ficient guide to all who may have cause to consult its pages, 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, 
REVISED AND NEWLY ELECTROTYPED. 


By SAMUEL B. PARSONS, 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50, 


The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his. 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


THE YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND, 


By MRS. CORNELIUS. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The aim of the writer of this work has been to furnish to 
young housekeepers the best aid that a book can give in the , 
departments of which it treats. No printed guide can per. 
fectly supply the place of that experience which 1s gained 
by early and habitual attention to domestic concerns. But 
the directions here given are so minute and practical, that 
the observance of them will prevent very many of the per- 
plexities which most young people suffer during their first 
years of married life. 

The recipes, with very few exceptions, are furnished from 
the author’s own experience, or that of her immediate 
friends. An ample variety is given for furnishing the table 
of any American family; but especial reference has been 
had to those who have neither poverty nor riches; andsuch * 
directions have been given as will enable a housekeeper to 
provide a good and healthful table, or, if desired, a hand- 
some one, at a moderate expense. 

How well tlie author has succeeded is manifest from the 
very great favor with which past editions, through a period 
of twenty-five years, have been received. And now, in this 
new edition, she has rendered the book more than ever 
worthy of patronage, by a thorough revision, the omission 
of a few recipes of least value, the addition of full direc- 
tions for Canning Fruits, and more than One Hun= 
dred and Fifty New Recipes which have been 
tested by experienced housekeepers. While the lessons of 
economy taught by the late war have not been forgotten, 
the author has well met the demandsof the present customs 
of society for a greater variety of dishes than used to be 
thought requisite for the ample supply of the family table. 

PRICE; PORTPAID:.. 000 sise besos e2 $1.50. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by é 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 


BACK VOLUMES 
American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


Hearth and Home. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
tothe Thirty-first. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Home, 
for the years 1869, 70, "71, and 72. These volumes are 
neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 




















